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THAT the Bible is the great 
charter of our privileges as Chris- 
tians—that it is amply sufficient 
to make us wise unto salvation 
—that it is a record of unalter- 
able and eternal truth — that it 
is an inexhaustible treasury of 
heavenly doctrines, of the purest 
precepts, and of the most con- 
<oling promises, is admitted by all 
who acknowledge its Divine inspi- 
ration. Yet multitudes derive trom 
it no saving benefit, either because 
they altogether neglect to peruse 
it, or because they do not peruse 
it in a right spirit ; and even among 
those who are really anxious to 
profit by its sacred contents, few 
reap all the benefit which they are 
calculated to afford. [| purpose, 
therefore, to point out a few prac- 
tical suggestions for studying the 
Scriptures with advantage. 

In the first place, Whenever 
we open the sacred Volume, we 
should endeavour to realize the in- 
finite Majesty of its Divine du- 
thor.—In consequence of the fall 
of man, a haughty spirit of inde- 
pendence is so inseparably allied 
io our moral constitution, that we 
are too apt, even while reading the 
Scriptures, to lean unconsciously to 
our own understanding; we are more 
inclined to bring the truth of God to 
the level of our finite reason, than to 
receive it with that humility which 
our blessed Lord inculcated, when 
he said, ‘* Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye 
€annot enter into the kingdom ‘of 
heaven ;”? a temper of mind to 
Which his Apostle also alludes, 
vhen he speaks of our * beco: ning 
rrist, Opsenv. No. 238. 
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tools’ in order that we may be 
wise. From this bitter root has 
proceeded much of that hostility 


with which a simple declaration ot 


the doctrines of Christianity has 
in every age been met, as well as 
those various ramifications of false 
doctrine whieh so frequently harass 
the seemingly penetrating, but real- 
ly pe rplexed and vacillating, mind. 
Much also of the theological war- 
fare which has been maintained 
among those who are agreed in 
the tundamental tenets of vital 


godliness, and into the lists of 


which the best of men have some- 
times entered. has had Its origin in 
the same cause. How common is 
it to see even persons professing 
piety, so fondly attached to par- 
ticular systems of doctrine, as to 
make no scruple of bending, by 
a laboured explanation, any text 
which does not seem to tavour 
their preconceived opinions, and 
thus refusing to embrace ‘ the 
whole counsel of God.”’ But surely 
if such persons were deeply aflect- 
ed with right conceptions of the in- 
conceivable greatness of that Being 
by whose inspiration the Scriptures 
were given, they would not. easi- 
ly fall into snares such as these. 
They would be sensible that the 
perfect understanding of many of 
the subjects revealed in the sacred 
writings,especially whateverrelates 
to their great Author, is far beyond 
the province of human intellect. 
Every attempt to fathom, by our 
limited reason, the deep things of 
the Most High, or to reconcile with 
systematic nicety particular points 
which, though clearly revealed, 
may not appear to our contracted 
view perfectly accordant with each 
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other, or with our idea of what ts 
right and befitting the Almighty, 
must be utterly vain and futile. 
Humility, contrition of spirit, stea- 
dy faith, implicit confidence, a dis- 
position to receive, In its unso- 
phisticated meaning, all that God 
says, because he says it—these are 
the dispositions which become man 
when his Maker condescends to be 
his Instructor, and in the exercise 
of which alone we can make any 
profitable attainments in spiritual 
knowledge. The omniscient Crea- 
tor must be best acquainted with 
the fittest method of conveying to 
our understandings a right know- 
ledge of his own being, attributes, 
dispensations, and decrees ; and if 
we are willing to construe the 
words of a human author in their 


plain obvious signification, surely 


we ought not to refuse to do so 
with regard to Him that speaketh 
from heaven. ‘This sentiment is 
very beautifully expressed by Sau- 
rin in one of his sermons. <‘‘ | 
freely grant,” says he, ‘ that had 
I consulted my own reason only, | 
could not have discovered some ot 
the mysteries of the Gospel. Never- 
theless, when | think on the gran- 
deur of God—when | cast my eyes 

on that vast ocean—when [ con- 
sider that immense aL_it—nothing 
astonishes me —nothing staggers 
me—nothing seems to me_ tmiad- 
missible, how incomprehensible 
soever it may be. When the sub- 
ject is divine, | am ready to be- 
lieve all, to admit all, receive 
all; provided | be convinced that 
it is God himself who speaks to 
me, or any one on his part. After 
this I am no longer astonished that 
there are three distinct persons in 
one Divine Essence; one God, 
and yet a Father, a Son, and a 
Holy Spirit. Either religion must 
tell us nothing about God, or what 
it tells us must be beyond our ca- 
pacities ; and in displaying even 
the borders of this immense ocean, 
it must needs exhibit a vast extent 
in which our feeble sight is lost. 
But what surprises me, what stag- 


Seriptures with advantage. (Ocr. 
gers me, what affrights me, is to 
see a diminutive creature, a con- 
temptibie man, a little ray of light 
glimmering through a few feeble 
organs, argue a point with the Su- 
preme Being ; oppose that Intellt- 
gence who sitteth at the helm oj; 
the world ; question what He af- 
irms, dispute what He determines. 
appeal from his decisions, and 
even after God has given him eyi- 
dence, reject all doctrines that are 
above his capacity. Enter into thy 
nothingness, mortal creature! W hat 
madness fills thee! How dost thou 
dare, thou who art but a point— 
thou whose essence is but an atom 
—io measure thyself with the Su- 
preme Being; with him who fills 
heaven and earth ; with him whom 
the heaven—the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain!  * Canst thou by 
searching find out God? — canst 
thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection ?’ ’’* 

2. The necessity of an entire de- 
pendence upon the enlizhtening and 
teaching influences of the ° Holy 
Spirit ought always to be kept in 
view tu perusing the word of God. 
He who originally dictated the sa- 
cred Scriptures is alone able to 
convey to our understandings their 
true meaning ; and unless his Holy 
Spurit shall cast a ray of heavenly 
ilumination upon our minds, no 
powers of genius, no erudition. 
however great, will be able to con- 
duct us to a 
their contents. Not, indeed, that 
there is any deficiency in the reve- 
lation itself: to suppose so, would 
be as absurd as for a blind man 
to maintain that the sun did not 
shine, because he was unable to 
discern its splendour. No: the 
defect is in ourselves: we are by 
nature, in a spiritual sense, born 
blind, ‘‘ having the understanding 
darkened, and being alienated from 
the life of God through the 1gno- 
rance that is in us because of the 
blindness of our hearts.”? ‘* The 
natural man understandeth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; neither 


* Saurin’s Sermous, Vol. i. pp. 78; 7° 
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can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ But this 
declaration does not stand alone ; 
it is accompanied with an assu- 
tance, that ‘* he which is spiritual” 

(that is, a partaker of the Holy 
Spirit) * discerneth all things.’ 

St. Paul declares in the same chap- 
respect to himsell and 
‘he Corinthian converts, that they 
had already, ‘* received of this 
Spirit ;°’ and, in other places, we 
lind the same heavenly boon pro- 
mised freely and without exe ep- 
tion to all who seek it. wo pas- 
sages in particular deserve to be 
‘If ye, being evil,” says our 
‘¢ know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how 
much more. shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him?” “if any man lack 
wisdom,” says his Apostle St. 
James, ‘‘ let him ask it of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him.’’ While men entertain 
so high a conceit of themselves, as 
to imagine that Divine wisdom is 
attainable by the aid of their own 
unassisted reason—whilst admit- 
ting the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, they neglect the chief means 
which God has appointed for un- 
derstanding them, and remain des- 
titute of any ee compass to di- 
rect them in the perilous voyage 
ov life than their own veering fan- 
cy—it is not at all surprising that 
they should be constantly in danger 
of making sé shipwreck of faith and 
of a good conscience. They may 
read, and dispute, and put their 
ingenuity to the rack, but they will 
“till remain ignorant of the very 
rudiments of the Gospel. But the 
prayer of faith, offered from the 
humble and contrite heart of one 
who has learned to sit meekly at the 
feet of Jesus Christ, can never fail 
to unlock the sacred treasury of hea- 
ven, and to enrich the happy sup- 
plic ant with that inestimable pearl 
Wulch is ‘* more precious than 
rubies, and with which all things 
in the world are not to be com- 
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It is the peculiar office 
of the Holy Spirit, according to 
the testimony of our Lord in the 
last instructions which he gave his 
disciples, to ‘‘ lead men into all 
truth.”? Most justly, therefore, did 
that eminent Keformer, Martin Lu- 
ther, in commencing his career ot 
triumph over the ignorance and 
superstitions of Popery, thus ex- 
press his conceptions upon this 
subject as early as the year 1520 
‘ The sacred writings are not to 
be understood but by that Spirit 
by whom they were written ; which 
Spirit is never more powerful and 
energetic than when He accompa- 
nies the serious perusal of those 
writings which He himself has 
dictated. Setting aside an imphi- 
cit dependence upon human wri- 
tings, let us strenuously adhere to 
the Scriptures alone.’’ And this 
heavenly teaching is requisite, not 
merely in the first stages of our in- 
quiries after religious truth, but in 
every subsequent period of life. 
Our knowledge is at best but finite, 
whilst the objects offered in Scrip- 
ture to our meditation are infinite ; 
and the more we know, the more 
we shall perceive that there is much 
which yet remains to be known. 

3. But there is a third particu- 
lar, to which it is of importance to 
direct the attention of the biblical 
reader; namely, The advantages 
of a regular and methodical study 
of the holy Seriptures.—This is a 
point in which many Christians are 
lamentably remiss. ‘Though re- 
gular in their attendance upon pub- 
lic worship, they do not allot any 
thing like a due proportion of their 
time to the duty of private reading 
and meditation, without which pub- 
lic instruction must lose much of 
its effect. | am very far from de- 
preciating the ordinances of divine 
worship, and earnestly wish that 
we could all ! rabitually experience 
more of the fe lings of the devout 
Psalmist respecting them, when he 
said, ** My soui thirsteth for the 
living God. O when shall | come 
and appear before God!” But daily 
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experience proves that if a Chris- 
tian has any desire to obtain solid 
religious instruction, and to grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of his 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, he 
must for himself daily and dili- 
gently search the Scriptures, which 
are abie to make him wise unto 
salvation. In matters of human 
science, we do not expect to become 
proficients merely by hearing a few 
lectures or occasionally reading a 
treatise upon the subject of our in- 
quiries ; we must regularly devote 
many hours to patient and laborious 
investigation, and that probably for 
a considerable period of time. 
And if this close application be 
necessary in the pursuit of earthly 
wisdom, is no effort required tor 
the attainment of divine truth? 
Shall we be thus sedulous for the 
acquisition of a temporal advan- 
tage, and wholly remiss in the pur- 
suit of eternal glory? And when, 
by the grace of God, we have al- 
ready obtained some degree of in- 
formation respecting those things 
which belong to our future peace, 
can any thing be more interesting 
and important to us than to endea- 
vour to gain a larger measure of 
knowledge? [f the depth of our 
repentance and hatred of sin, the 
strength and firmness of our faith, 
and the holiness of our lives tlow- 
ing from that repentance and faith, 
have a tendency to keep pace with 
our practical knowledge of the evil 
of sin, the holiness of God, the per- 
son and oflices and love of Christ, 
the necessity of the renewal of our 
nature, and 
what vast moment must it be dili- 


gently to investigate the word of 


God, in which these things are de- 
scribed and enforced ! And in so 
doing, the advantages of a regular 
method are very great. It is desi- 
rable, therefore, that a certaim fixed 
portion of time every day should 
be set apart for the exclusive study 
of the Bible, making use prin- 
cipally of that best comment— 
the comparison of Scripture with 
Scriptare—which may be readily 
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done by the assistance of a Bible 
with good marginal references to 
corresponding texts. As the his- 
torical and didactic parts both of 
the Old and New Testament throw 
mutual light upon each other, the 
attention should be directed to 
each of these parts in succession, 
If such a course of reading be 
undertaken in that spirit of reve- 
rence and dependence which has 
been attempted to be described, 
‘light will speedily break forth 
as the morning’—an increasing 
knowledge of the whole counsel of 
God, and an enlarged partictpation 
of that wisdom which descendeth 
from above, with many other happy 
consequences, will follow ; the dan- 
ger of paying an exclusive attention 
to one part of the Scriptures, whilst 
another ts comparatively neglect- 
ed—of regarding the promises, for 
instance, more than the precepts, 
or the precepts more than the pro- 
mises—will be materially lessened ; 
the just proportion, consistency, 
and harmony of the whole, will be 
rendered manifest ; and, unlike all 
human compositions, the Divine 
record will appear to possess an 
additional beauty the oftener it ts 
perused, 

1 shall conclude these remarks 
with a passage from the works of 
Bishop Horsley, in which some of 
these sentiments are expressed in 
few words, but in a very torcible 
manner. ‘* It is incredible,” says 
the Bishop, ‘‘ to any one who has 
not made the experiment, what a 
proficiency may be made in that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto 
salvation, by studying the Scrip- 
tures in this manner—wrthout any 
other commentary or exposition 
thun what the different parts of the 
sacred volume mutually furnish for 
each other. Let the most illiterate 
Christian study them in this man- 
ner, and let him never cease to pray 


for the wllumination of that Spirit 


by whom those books were dic- 
tated, and the whole compass ol 
abstruse philosophy and recondite 
history shall furnish po arguments 
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with which the perverse will of 


man shall be able to shake this 
learned Christian’s faith.” 
S. N. 


a 
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Phil. ui. 8, 9.—Yea doubtless, and 
I count ye things but loss for the 


excellency of the knowledge of 


Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but 
dung, that I may win Christ, and 

found in him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which 
is of the ews but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by 
faith. 


Tne value we afhix to any object 
ts to be estimated by the sacrifices 
we are ready to make for it. Our 
wishes may be strongly expressed ; 
but if they are not accompanied by 
corresponding effects, their since- 
rity is questionable. Of the sin- 
cerity, however, of St. Paul’s de- 

claration, in this passage, no doubt 
can be entertained ; for he was will- 
ing to renounce all worldly advan- 
tages in order to obtain the object 
of his wishes, which was to win 
Christ, and to be found in him in- 
vested with the righteousness which 
is of God by faith. Even, there- 
fore, if we were to question the 
soundness of his judgment in pre- 

ierring Christ and his righteousness 
to the world, we could have no 
doubt of his sincerity. In order 
then rightly to estimate the value 
which he placed on these objects 
of his desire, let us consider what 
it was that he was ready to renounce 
for them. He was ready to give 
up his reputation, his worldly pros- 
pects, the friendship of all his 
former associates, and his standing 
in the Jewish church ; all these he 
deemed as nothing, as less than 
nothing, as loss, when compared 
with Christ and his salvation. He 
had been eminently distinguished 
by his paereieyes as a Jew—** Cir- 


overwhelmed him. 


8, 9. 60 i 


cumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews,astouch- 
ing the law a Pharisee ; concern- 
ing zeal, persecuting the church; 
touching the righteousness which 
is of the law, blameless.’’ But all 
these advantages, once so gratify- 
ing to his pride, and which he vert 
ly believed entitled him to the fa- 


vour of God and the blessings of 


his covenant, now that hts mind 
was enlightened by the knowledge 
of Christ, he*was willing to re- 
nounce, and he did renounce, for 
his Saviour’s sake ; just as a mer- 
chant in a storm casts overboard 
his most valuable property in order 
to save his life. We here see a 
revolution not in his opinions and 
principles only, but in his practice, 
The proud, contemptuous, persecu- 
ting Pharisee, has become the meek 
and lowly follower of the crucified 
Nazarene. Instead of trusting in 
his own performances for salvation, 
he abandons all hope from this 
quarter, and longs and labours to 
be found not in his own righteous- 
ness. which had before been the. 
ground of his hope, but in Christ, 
washed by his blood, and clothed 
with his righteousness. 

In further discoursing on this 
subject, let us consider first, the 
nature and import of Paul’s decla- 
ration ; and, secondly, some of the 
motives for the choice which he 
made. 

First, St. Paul evidently regard- 
ed winning Christ, even though ii 
implied the loss of all things else, 
as the greatest of blessings, and 
the being found in him as the most 

valuable ‘of privileges. There may 
be an allusion in these words to 
the City of Refuge, to which aman 
who had killed another unawares 
fled, and was there secured from 
the vindictive claims of the aven- 
ger of blood. ‘Thus, the sinner 
who is found in Christ, who has 
fled to him for refuge, is secured 
from all those claims of the Divine 
justice which must otherwise have 
Or there may 
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be an allusion to the Ark, which 
was provided as the means of es- 
cape to the true servants of God, 
when his vengeance was poured 
forth on a guilty world, and in 


which Nonvh and his family found 
safety. ‘Ehus St. Paul knew, that if 


he ecu be found in Christ, the 
Ark of the new Covenant, in that 
ereat day when the tinal judgment 
of God shall be executed on all 
ihe kindreds of men, he would be 
secured from ail dunger. He desi- 
red therefore to be found in him: 
to be found m him at all times. and 
in all circumstance: 
temptation, in the hour of trial, m 
the midst of distresses and perse- 


cutions. and above all at the ap- 


proach of deeth, and in the day of 

. 4 roe | 1 " al 

idement. ‘** blessed are the dead 
ay a aE re ae 

woo die 27 the Lol l.”’ wus no less 


the conviciton of St. Paul. than of 


tts beloved MMSE ‘ & JOH. 


But how are we to attain this 

bles sed state e ti mvWoare we to ace 
¥° $ , ? P _e A P ; 
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which wee to pe foumi in Carist 
ft is to be accomplished, he him- 
eeli tells as, Dy having not our own 
righteousness, which ts of the Lav, 
but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the rightcousness which is 
of God by futh. Here he specities 
two kinds of righteousness. One 

of these he disclaims as insufficient 
and incomplete, as defective om 
principle and practice, as tainted 
with sin, as whoily inadequate to 
onr justification before God; while 
the other he regacds as alone avail- 
able to our ac ceptance with God, 
namely, the righteousness wick ts 
through the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The two are mecompatible. We 
eamiot depend at one and the same 
tim® on our own righicousness, and 
on that of God; he therefore re- 
nounces the one, that he may ob- 
tain the other. ‘The righteousness 
in which St. Panl chooses to be 
found, and by which alone we 
are justified, is of God, because 
Go} bey God only ts the author ot 
it. it was contrived and wrought 
out for us by the union of infinite 
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wisdom, power, and love: it is 
now fully offered to us, and we may 
obtain if without any other Claim 
than that which arises from our 
misery, helplessness, and sin. [i 
was wrought out for us by Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son of God. I 
s approved and ac cepted by the 
Father on the bebalf of all who be. 
lieve; and it is effectually applied 
to their soals by the Holy Spirit. 
It is thus apphed bythe instrument- 
ahiy of faith in C hirist ; by frith, not 
as the meritorious cause of our 
acceptance, but as the instrument 
by which we receive and rest apon 
him alone for salvation, as he is 
freely oifered to us in the Gospel. 
And here let us remark, how these 
two kinds of righteousness are 
pi wced in op position to each other. 
The one ts man’s own righteous- 
ine other the righteousness 
The one ts of the law: 


ness ; 
of God. 
the other is throngh the 

The one is of works : the 
other ss of grace. The valve which 
St. Paul attached to that righteous- 


aA 


\ ‘hi ‘t. 


ness ef aod which ‘ ey faith, that 
it micht be by grace. may be con- 
ceived trom his axed determination 
to renounce all things else, as worth- 
Jess in comparison of it. He counts 
them all bat as dung and dross, 
yea, as loss, that he may win Christ. 


\ 


and be found in him having this 
rivhteousness. 

Secondly, Let us inquire what 
were St. Paal’s motives tor this de- 
cided preference of the righteous- 
ness of God, and this determina- 
tion to renounce all else as of no 
value when corapared with tt? 

[fe was moved to this determi- 
nation, by» deep and aifecting sense 
of his utter tasutficiency to work 
out his own salvation. He had once 
indeed entertained high thoughis 
of himself, of his blamelessness, 
and eyen meritoriousness in the 
sicht of bis Creator. But the Spi- 
rit of God had now applied his 
law to the heart of the Apostle, in 
ail its extent and spirituality ; and 
he sow himseif sinful, euiity, and 
impotent, obnoxious to the wrath 


fuith of 
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of a holy God, and incapable of de- 
livering himse Hf from its fearful con- 
sequences. When he e ontempla- 
ted the extensive corrnp tion of his 
heart, how justly it had been de- 
scribed as deceittul above all things 
and desperately wicked, when he 
saw how helpless and hopeless he 
was in himself, he might well cry 
out. ** Oh wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? He would teel, 
that though he might deprecate the 
Divine justice, yet he could not 
avert or evade it; that thonsh he 
might desire mercy, yet the law 
which he had broken made no pro- 
vision for it. How welcome to him 
in such circumstances must have 
been the invitation, *‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and | will give you rest.” 
How gladly would he consent to 
take refuge from all his fears, and 
all his perils, in the righteousness 
of Christ his Saviour! He accord- 


ingly exclaims, “ 1 thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 


Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable Gift.”” “* Christ hath 
redeemed me from the curse of the 
law, being made acurse for me.” 
‘ He is our peace,’ and now, ‘in 
Christ Jesus, | who was some time 
afar off, am made nigh by the blood 
of Christ.”” ‘* Henceforth | count 
all things but loss for the excel- 
iency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, tor whom | have 
suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung that | may 
win him, and be found in him, no! 
having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which 

through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” 

2. A second motive with the 
Apostle was the desire of gloriiy- 
ing God.—He knew that God had 
formed the plan of salvation, so as 
most effectually to promote his own 
glory, by exhibiting his various at- 
tributes harmoniously combined to 
forward the salvation of sinners. 
Mere, for instance. we may view 
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the mercy and the love of God ex- 
ercised in strict union with his ho- 


liness, justice, and truth; so that, 
while he is just, he is yet the jus- 
tiner of all who believe Jesus ; 


and while the sinner is saved, the 
whole glory of his salvation re- 
dounds to the free, unmerited, so- 
vereign grace of God. 

3. He desired to establish the 
law of God.—It is a common, but 
a most erroneous idea, that salva- 
tion through faith in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, makes void the 
law. But what says the Apostle 
himself to this objection ! ** God 
forbid: yea we establish the law.” 
We thereby establish it on the only 
solid foundation. So holy, so in- 
flexible is this law, that no one can 
be justified by it without satisfying 
its just dem: nds, without either ex- 
actly fulfilling its provisions, or 
paying the full penalty for the 
breach of them. Of himself he 
felt that he was utterly unable to 
perform this ; and that if left to 
himself, despair and ruin must be 
his everlasting portion. Gladly, 
therefore, did he avail himself of 
that righteousness which could 
satisfy the claims of offended 
and being thus reconciled 
to God, and made the subject of 
his spiritual kingdom, he felt that 
the law of love was written in his 
heart by the Holy Ghost, enabling 
him to walk in the vays of Christian 
obedience, and to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness which are 
through Jesus Christ, to the praise 
and glory of God. ‘Thus is the 
law of God established on an im- 
moveable foundation; and thus is 
the sinner strengthened by his Sa- 
viour’s all-suffictent grace to act in 
conformity to it. 

4. Afourth motive was the pros- 
pect of the judgment to come.—He 
knew that it was appointed unto 
all men once to die, and after that 
the judgment. He knew that he 
must one day stand at the bar of 
God: and that then, u he had no 
other righteousness than his own 
to plead. if he had not the perfec: 
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righteousness and meritorious sacri- 
fice of Christ to meet the demands 
of that law by which he must be 


tried, he could have no hope of 


escape. He therefore chose the 
righteousness of Christ, and not 
his own, as the ground of his de- 
pendence, desiring to be found in 
this, and not in his own, in that 
day when God shall lay judgment 
to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet. 

And now to apply this subject— 

Is there any one among us who 
doubts his own need of the right- 
eousness of Christ, that righteous- 
ness which St. Paul valued so high- 
ly? Let him only compare his own 
eharacter with that of the Apostle, 
and consider how much stronger 
were the grounds St. Paul had, than 
any of which he can boast, to claim 
salvation, (if such a claim could in 
any case be allowed,) on the foot- 
ing of his own righteousness. Read 
the catalogue of his privileges, and 
of his suflerings and labours in the 
eause of Christ, as it Is given us by 
himself. ‘* Are they Hebrews? so 
ami. Are they Israelites ? so am 
I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
zo am |. 
Christ? (I speak as a fool,) Lam 
more; in labours more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons 


more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 


the Jews tive times received I forty 
stripes save one. ‘Thrice was | 
beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice | suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day | have been in 
ihe deep ; in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren ; in 
weariness and paintulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness ; besides those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches.” 
But does he glory inallthis ? Does 
he rely upon it in whole or in part 


Are they ministers of 
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for his justification? No, by no 
means. He, on the contrary, glo- 
ries rather in his infirmities, that 
the power and grace of Christ might 
rest upon him. He even counts 
all these to be but loss, in reference 
to his justification and acceptance 
before God, and cherishes no hope 
but what he derives from the blood 
and righteousness of his Redeemer. 
On him he places his sole and ex- 
clusive reliance. 

Now, if we duly consider the 
force of this example, it will be 
scarcely possible that we should 
not enter into the Apostle’s feelings 
with respect to the worthlessness 


of our own righteousness, and the 
unspeakable value of the right- 


eousness of Christ. Even if we 
could emulate his faith and love. 
his devotedness to God, his fidelity 
to his Saviour, his zeal for the 
Gospel, his ardent charity towards 
his tellow-men, his unwearied la- 
bours, and self-denying sacrifices ; 
ought we not on these points to 
think as he did? See how highly 
he prizes the 


Christ. All his attainments, all his 
graces, all his sacrifices, all his 


works of faith, and 
love, all his high privileges, he 
counted as nothing when put in 
competition with his Saviour’s 
righteousness, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. He 
might value them indeed, and just- 
ly, as the eflect of his Saviour’s 
grace, as the evidence of his love 
and favour, as the indispensable 


characteristics of the children ot 


God, as the necessary qualifications 
for heaven: but he regards them 
as nothing, yea, as worse than no- 
thing, as loss, if suffered to inter- 
fere with the Saviour’s exclusive 
claim to the full, free, and gra- 
cious justification, through his me- 
rits alone, of the penitent believer. 

Has it then been our grand ob- 
ject, as it was that of St. Paul, 
to obtain an interest in the 5a- 
viour’s righteousness, and have we 
been willing to renounce all other 
dependence, and to count all things 


righteousness of 


labours of 
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also as loss that we may win him, 
and be found in him? And have 
we been actuated in this pursuit 
by the same motives with the holy 
Apostle? ‘There are some persons, 
be it remembered, who speak much 
of the righteousness of Christ, but 
with other views than those of St. 
Paul. They take refuge in this 
docirine, as -a substitute for the 
holy and self-denying obedience of 
the Gospel, mstead of receiving it 
as the grand incitement to devoted- 
ness of heart aad life. Since the 
righteousness of Christ can alone 
avail them before God,’ they are 
conient io forego the pain of self- 
denial, and the fatigue of exertion, 
the culture of holy dispositions, 
and the practice of a holy life, and 
rest satisiied with a barren profes- 
sion, and an idle self-indulgent de- 
pendence. But God forbid that 
any of us should have so learned 
Christ. f trust, on the contrary, 
that the eflects on our hearts of em- 
bracing this doctrine, has been to 
stir us up to more active and cease- 
less obedience ; that having expe- 
rienced the blessed influence of the 
redeeming grace of Christ, in rais- 
ing us drom the death of sin to a 
hope full of immortality, our un- 
wearied eflorts are directed to show 
forth his praise, not with our lips 
only, but in our lives ; to bring forth 
in rich abundance all the fruits of 
righteousness which are to. his 
slory ; and to testify our gratitude 
by living wholly to him, who so 
loved us as to die for us. Oh let 
us look to him to save us not only 
lrom the curse and punishment, 
but from the dominion and love, of 
sin—not only to justify us by his 
righteousness, but to sanctify us by 
his Spirit—not only to redeem us 
rom iniquity, but to purify us unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous 
of good works. ‘Thus only can we 
prove that we really possess that 
faith through which we obtain an 
interest in the justifying righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer; for, be it 
ever remembered, that the faith 
by which the sinner is justified, 
Cunrist. Opsery. No. 238. 
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is also a faith which purifieth the 
heart, which overcometh the world. 
and which worketh by love. 


ee 


To the Edilor of the Christian Observer. 


It is well known to all your read- 
ers, that observations and propo- 
sals have of late been submitted 
to the public, having for their ob- 
ject to induce Christians to unite 
in fervent and systematic prayer 
to God for the acceleration of that 
day when it is predicted that all 
flesh shall see his salvation, and all 
nations receive his truth. The 
special subject, therefore, of this 
prayer is designed to be that more 
plentiful effusion of the Holy Spi- 
rit which is promised in the latter 
days, for the conversion of Jews 
and Heathens, and tor the sancti- 
fication of believers. 

Respecting the propriety of such 
united prayer there can be but one 
opinion. Of tts efficacy the strongest 
hopes are encouraged in Scripture ; 
and the fact, that proposals for such 
a union have emanated from se- 
veral quarters, and met with some 
acceptance, cunnot but be reckon- 
ed among the auspicious signs of 
the times. but, to the intended 
subject of that prayer, some ob- 
jections have been urged by a 
writer, whose services on behalf of 
the ancient people of God in their 
dispersed and neglected state are 
well known, and wiil hereafter be 
better appreciated. 

Mr. Way reasons upon the fol- 
lowing principles :—tirst, that the 
universal conversion of the Jews 
to Christianity is foretold, as prior 
and instrumental to the universal 
conversion of the Gentiles ; and 
secondly, that it is preposterous 
to attempt or pray for that in the 
first place, which can only be ac- 
complished in the second; from 
which he infers, as a legitimate 
consequence, that we ought to 
unite, not in special prayer for the 
general outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon all nations, but in ge- 
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neral prayer for its special effusion 
upon the Jews. 

These principles are ably and in- 
geniously argued in ascries of + Ob- 
servations,’ to which the author has 
pretixed a short treatise, entitled, 
‘* The latter Rain ;’’ which seems 
intended to give to all his reason- 
ings the sanction of a scriptura 
direction. It is not my intention 
to enter mto a discussion of all the 
statements or arguments in this 
pamphlet. If it awaken, as it Is 
well calculated to do, a more ge- 
neral interest in the fate of that 
wonderful nation, which for nearly 
iwo thousand years was the fa- 
vourite of Heaven, and for nearly 
two thousand more has been the 
unceasing, yet unconsumed, object 
of its peculiar displeasure, it will 
render an essential service to man- 
kind, and supply a great desidera- 
tum in the circle of Christian bene- 
volence. IL am = only anxious to 
relieve it from another tendency, 
which appears to me to belong to 
it, that of paralysing our exertions 
on behalf of the heathen. 

This tendency | conceive to be 
chargeable upon the author’s prin- 
ciples, upon his reasonings, and 
upon his conclusion. 

First, in regard to his principles : 
If it be preposterous to attempt or 
pray for that in the first place 
which can only be accomplished 
in the second, the prayer of the 
church, that the ways of God may 
be made known to all sorts and 
conditions of men, his saving health 
unto all nations, has always been 
preposterous. It has been pre- 
posterous hitherto to attempt the 
general conversion of the heathen 
the mission to our own idolatrous 
ancestors, and the labours of 
Swartz and Martyn were alike out 
of date ; the conversion of Otaheite 
and the Sandwich islanders was pre- 
mature ; and the activity of all our 
relizious societies, except one, has 
received an unscriptural impulse. 
The author, who has given occa- 
sion to these remarks, would pro- 
Dbably not admit these  cense- 
quences ; but they seem to me to 


result inevitably from his premises. 
—The position, too, that it is pre- 
posterous to attempt that first 
which can only be ace ‘omplished 
secondly, appears to require an ac- 
quaintance with the order of pro- 
phecy beyond what it has pleased 
God generally to communicate ; 
and, if our prayers also are to be 
restricted by the same rule, ij 
would seem to be necessary, be- 
fore we can pray, that we should 
know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his 
own power. It is true, that the 
subject of special prayer must be 
a specilic promise; but it is not 
necessary that all the circum- 
stances of that promise should be 
accurately understood before its 
fulfilment; and it becomes the 
modesty of Christian hope to rest 
generi ily upon the prospects of 
unfulfilled prophecy, and to watch 
the order and succession of God's 
providence, which is continually 
throwing a new light even on that 
which we deem the brightest. 

In reasoning upon these princi- 
ples, Mr. Way quotes with appro- 
bation an expression of Bishop 
Horsley, that a renewed preaching 
of the Gospel will take place in 
all parts of the world, of which 
the conversion of the Jews will 
perhaps be the first effect. Yet 
Mr. Way seems to expect rather, 
that the conversion of the Jews 
will take place in all parts of the 
world, of which a renewed preach- 
ing of the Gospel will perhaps be 
the first effect. He also appears 
to me to overstrain the import of 
some scriptural passages, which he 
presses inio the service of his argu- 
ment. 

The following remarks upon the 
“Jatter rain” of Scripture are cor- 
rect and valuable, and will be read 
with attention. 

“<'lhe latter rain’ is an ex- 
pression which occurs frequently 
in Scripture, and appears some- 
times to be used in a literal, and 
sometimes in a_ spiritual sense. 
First, in a literal, it signifies that 
periodical return of showers which 
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took place in the course of nature, 
and by the dispositions of Provi- 
dence, immediately before the time 
of harvest in the regions of ancient 
Palestine, as the first or former 
rain fell about seed-time in spring ; 
seasons which, tn the Eastern parts, 
are nearly transposed; for the 
former rain fell in the Jewish 
month Marchesvan, which nearly 
answers to part of our September 


and October, their seed-time ; and 


the latter rain fell in the month 
Nisan, the first month of their 
ecclesiastical year, answering to 
part of March and April, some 
time before their harvest ; and it 
has been remarked, by Dr. Shaw 
and other travellers in the East, 
that such rains continue still near- 
ly periodical as of old. 

‘* Amongst the temporal pro- 
mises made to the Jews, as bless- 
ings which should follow their 
obedience, a very remarkable one 
is recorded concerning this dis- 
iinetion of the land of Canaan, and 
the grant or promise of this rain to 
the Israelites: ‘ The land whither 
thou goest in to possess it, Is not 
is the land of Egypt from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowest 
ihy seed, and waterest it with thy 
foot, as a garden of herbs ; but 
the land whither ye go to possess 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, 


and drinketh water of the rain of 


heaven; a land which the Lord 


thy God careth for: the eyes of 


the Lord thy God are always upon 
it, from the beginning of the year 
even unto the end of the year.’ 
‘“And it shall come to pass, if 
ye shall hearken diligently unto 
my commandments which Ll com- 
mand you this day, to love the 
Lord thy God, and to serve him 
with all your heart and with all 
your soul, that I will give you the 
rain of your land in due season, 
ihe first rain and the latter rain, 
that thou mayest gather in thy 
corn, and thy wine, and thine oil.’ 
Deut. xi, 10—14.) 
- A denunciation was added, 
‘nat, In case the people turned to 
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idolatry, the heavens should be 
shut, and there should be no rain ; 
and thus, when the Prophet Jere- 
miah speaks of the adultery of 
Judah, it is written, ‘ Therefore 
the showers have been withholden, 
and there hath been no latter rain.’ 
(Jer. i. 3.) 

‘** Rain is used in Scripture in a 
spiritual or figurative sense for the 
communication of the word of God 
and the gracious iniluence of his 
Spirit to the church, called by the 
Apostle ‘ God’s husbandry.’ ‘Thus 
by Moses, ‘ My doctrine shall drop 
as the rain: my speech shall distil 
as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.’ (Deut. xxx. 2.) 
Again, (Psalm Ixvii. 9,) ‘ Thou, O 
God, didst send a plentiful rain, 
whereby thou didst contirm thine 
inheritance when it was weary :’ 
—and most distinctly in Isa. ly. 
10, ‘As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater; 
so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which | 
please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto [ sentit.?. The chap- 
ter closes with a figurative declara- 
tion of the blessings attendant 
upon, and the change produced 
in, those who receive the word. 

‘The latter rain, however, 
seems to be that which, In a spi- 
ritual sense, was most esteemed ; 
as the former, in a literal accepta- 
tion, without the latter, would be 
deficient and unproductive.” 

These observations are prelimi 
nary to an interpretation of Zech. 
x. 1: ‘* Ask ye of the Lord rain, 
in the time of the latter rain.” 
That the latter rain, in this pre- 
cept, means the gracious influences 
of the Holy Spirit, to be poured 
down in the latter days, | have 
no doubt. ‘That the precept to 


ask of the Lord rain is a direction 
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to unite in prayer for that object, 
appears equally undeniable. But 
to whom is that precept addressed ? 
In the ninth verse of the preceding 
chapter, we mect with the exhorta- 
tion, ‘* Kejoice greaily, O daugh- 
ter of Zien! Shout, 
Jerusalem!’ In the twelfth — 
‘Turn you to the strong hold,” 
that is, in all probability, Keturn 
to Jerusalem,) ‘* ye prisoners of 
hope.” ‘To whom, then, can this 
precept be addressed, but to the 
same prisoners of hope, the Israel- 
ites, in the time of their conver- 
sion? It seems to be a direction 
to them, like that of our Lord to 
St. Peter— When thou art con- 
verted strengthen thy brethren.’ 
Whenhe latter rain begins to be 
poured forth, and some of you be- 
come sensible of its renewing in- 
fluence, then pray for a larger ef- 
fusion. Pray earnestly, as Elias 
did, that it may rain, and seek the 
Lord in the spirit of grace and 
supplication, that he may come 
and rain righteousness upon his 
ancient people. ‘This seems to me 
the plain import of the precept—a 
precept, like all the rest, specifi- 
cally addressed to the Jews. Yet 
Mr. Way, without any warrant, as 
it appears to me, from the con- 
nexion of the passage, and clearly 
without producing any such war- 
rant, argues upon it as though 
were directed expressly to Chris- 
tians, and imposed upon them the 
duty of praying forthe Jews. That 
there is such a duty, there can be no 
dispute ; bat | do not see how it 
can be deduced from this passage. 
The same oversight, if | may so 
describe it, seems to be committed 
in the reasonings upon the second 
chapter of Joel, the exhortations 
of which must be addressed to the 
Jews, if its promises relate to them: 
and then the inferences as to the 
duty of Christians to pray for the 
conversion of the Jews, are left 
without support from this Scrip- 
ture as well as from the other. 
The fact is, that both of these 
massages, as well as many otheis, 
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appear to direct the Jews them- 
selves in the morning of their con- 
version to be earnest in continual 
supplication to God for their bre- 
thren, to give him no rest, and not 

hold their peace, until he shall 
make Jerusalem a praise and a joy 
in the earth: and in contirmation 
of this construction, which appears 
both stmple and obvious, Isaiah 
has himself provided them with a 
prayer to be used on that occasion 
in his sixty-third and sixty-fourth 
chapters. 

1 will only notice one other ap 
parent inaccuracy in the reasonings 
of this advocate for the house of 
Israel. It 1s where, having said 
that their recovery is to be the life, 
and their fulness the riches, of the 
world, he ‘And how can 
it be otherwise, if salvation be of 
the Jews ?”’ 

Salvation is of the Jews, because 
of them, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all God 
blessed tor ever. Though the 
Jews, therefore, should never be- 
come Christians, it would still re- 
main true, that salvation is of the 
Jews. Consequently, the argu- 
ment 1s inconclusive, and it is not 
necessary to wait for their reco- 
very, before we attempt, in de- 
pendence on the Divine blessing, 
the recovery of the heathen. 

The conclusion to which Mr. 
Way comes, from these and similar 
considerations, is thus expressed 
by himself :—- 

‘* The proposal, now humbly sug- 
gested by one who has long con- 
sidered the scriptural means of en- 
larging the church, and ‘ the most 
likely ‘tele to bring down an ex- 
tensive blessing on mankind,’ 1s 
that all sincere Christians should, 
from this day, unite in ‘ general 
prayer for a special outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit? upon God’s an- 
cient people, the house of Israel ; 
and this not in a secondary but 
special sense,— not in the coa- 
cluding and sweeping clause of 
rotition, which has betore on tt 
bota hemispheres in its circle of 
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supplication ; -— the Caffre . and 
Gentoo; the follower of Vitzi- 
pultzi, and the devotee of Bramah. 
To stop the wheels of Juggernaut, 
we must place before it ‘the Ark 
of the Covenant.’ ‘The lneal de- 
«cendants of them that bare it in 
the midst of Jordan may one day 
dip their feet in Ganges, and tra- 
verse Euphrates dry-shod.—Oh ! 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem !— 
‘The sons of strangers shall build 
up her walls !? but they that muinis- 
ter unto her must take their model 
and their machinery from the Pro- 
phets ; their materials must accord 
with the royal architecture of Is- 
rael. If we desire the peace and 
the plenteousness of her palace, 
we must gather up the stones, and 
dig our foundation deep in the dust 
of Zion. And thus shall we be in- 
strumental towards the construction 
of that spiritual building and habi- 
tation of God which is to become—— 

‘dn House of Prayer for all 
People.’ 

‘* By this proposal for general 


prayer for a special outpouring of 


the Spirit on the house of Israel, 
nothing is intended that can in- 
terfere with the ordinances of any 
church, the objects of any society, 
or the proposal of any individual ; 
lor it is a plan which cannot but 
materially advance the interests of 
them all. As the Christian Sabbath 
is pre-occupied, and has a primary 
clam of specific duty and para- 
inount obligation, | would suggest 
the expediency of appropriating 
the Jews’ Sabbath to this specific 
object: it begins on Friday at 
sunset, and ends at the same ume 
on Saturday. Some portion of this 
day should be henceforth solemnly 
set apart and devoted to secret me- 
ditation and scriptural exercises, 
having for their object the history 
and mystery of the literal Israel of 
God. Let the subject of evening 
and morning admonition and inter- 
cession be taken from those his- 
torical, prophetical, and doctrinal 
parts of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments, which bring before us the 
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conduct of a people, called of God, 
chosen of God, beloved of God ; 
a people, forsaken of man, rejected 
of man, and hated of man; a peo- 
ple, in every respect, ‘ wondertul, 
from their beginning hitherto ;’-- 
wonderful, in their origin; won- 
dertul, im their continuance ; won- 
derful, in their destiny ;——a people, 
in whom we see, as in 2 mirror, 
what zature is; a people, in whom 
will be exhibited, as in a model, 
what grace can do. Let these me- 
ditations and instructions be ac- 
companied by a inorning and even- 
ing sacrifice of secret and social 
prayer. ‘Thus may every Friday 
be a Good Friday, and every Satur 
day an Easter Eve.” 

On the general strain and tenor 
of this proposal, | have only a tew 
observations to offer. ‘That the 
house of Israel will be not only 
converted, but restored, I think no 
one, who has at all seriously at- 
tended to the course of ancient 
prophecy, can doubt. Whenever 
that long delayed, but still ex- 
pected event, shall take place, ii 
will be little to say of it, that per- 
haps it will be the greatest miracle 
the world ever saw; for it will be 
more than this ; it will be the cause 
of a miracle still greater ; it will 
contribute at least, most directly 
and immediately, to the conversion 
of the remnant of the Gentiles. 
At present, the symptoms obser- 
rable among them, and of which an 
interesting abstract is given in the 
latter pages of Mr. Way’s pam- 
phiet, naturally excite expectation. 
An event so interesting—not only 
to a people from whom we received 
the Gospel, and to whom, therefore, 
we are bound to give it, but to the 
whole world, whose destinies are 
essentially concerned in it—has a 
strong and natural claim upon the 
prayers of Christians, wino ought 
never to forget the stock on which 
they are themselves engrafied, but 
to pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
Although, therefore, neither our 
aflections, our prayers, nor our 
exertions ought to be withdrawn 
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from the great cause of universal 
conversion, the proposal of Mr. 
Way to appropriate 
the Jewish Sabbath to particular 
and specific prayer for the Jews, 
may appear worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But his plan, besides 
its exclusive character, is a little 
too comprehensive and urgent. All 
sincere Christians cannot be ex- 
pected to nave the same respect for 
Mr. Way's Sabbath which they have 
for the Sabbath of the Lord; and 
there is danger, that in attempting 
too nuich, what may really be done 
should) be left unaccomplished. 
‘The exhortation should rather be 
nddressed to those whose spirit ts 
already stirred upon the subject, 
than to Christians in general; and 
the duty should be contined to the 
hours of family prayer, with per- 
haps occasional resort io a con- 
gregational service, rather than ex- 
tended through the whole period 
of the Jewish Sabbath. The latter 
is not to be expected, at least in 
the present state of the world. The 
former may be hoped for; and, 
it should take place, what may not 
be anticipated from the united 
prayers and labours of Christians 
on behalf of their elder brethren, 
the Jews? The Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among tat na- 
tion would meet with more extended 
support, while at the same time all 
other societies of similar character 
which send out missionaries to the 
heathen, would partake of the im- 
pulse ; for they also have promises 
to support them. No society can 
require a more specific proiiise for 
ifs encouragement than that of our 
Lord to his disciples, when he said, 
‘Go ye into all the world, - 
preach the Gospel to every er 
ture ;’ and added, *“*Lo! I am 
with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.’ And then, when ac- 
companied by the prayers of all 
(hristians, a renewed preaching of 
the Gospel shall take place im all 
parts of the world, we may expect, 
according to the anticipation of 
Bishop Horsley, or ratner in con- 
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formity to the apparent order of 
prophecy, that the conversion of 
the Jews will be the first effect 
of it. C. C., 


DR. HOLMES ON THE SEPTUAGINT. 


(Continued from page 544.) 


Section [V.—-Of the Tetrapla of 
Origen, or the first edition of 
the LAA. after the Kuova, (or 
vulgar edition. ) 

Origen published his first edi- 
tion of the LXX. in the Tetraplar 
form ; and, as it seems to me, before 
he was conversant with the He- 
brew. For with respect to the 
Tetrapla, if 1 correctly understand 
the words which have been alr eady 
cited, he confesses himself that he 
adopted the other Greek versions 
as his models ; for such readings 
as were consonant with those ver- 
sions, he selected out of the various 
and discordant manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine translation. He says 
not a word here of the Hebrew 
text as a standard. He follows 
other versions, because as yet he 
had not been able to ascend to the 
fountain head.—But concerning the 
whole design of Origen’s labours, 
there are three things particularly 
deserving of notice. 

In the first place, that it is only 
in versions contemporary with the 
sume text that it can be safe 
reconcile one translation with an- 
other; for we must not. hastily 
conclude that one ancient version, 
and others of more recent date, can 
have been founded on a text equal- 
ly pure, or exactly the same. 

Secondly ; it must be observed, 
that although Origen undoubtedly 
perceived that many passages in the 
Vulgate had been introduced by the 
LXX. as supernumerary readings, 
and that nothing corresponding was 
to be found in other translations ; 
yet he did not attempt to apply any 
remedy to these redundancies of the 
Alexandrine interpreters. He ap- 
pears always to have felt great re- 
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luctance to expunge them com- 
pletely ; and with much reason, 
for Origen had no means of ascer- 
taining whether Aquila, Theodo- 
tian, and Symmachus, to whose 
versions he sundial his judg- 
ment respecting the text of the 
Septuagint in the Tetrapla, had 
themselves omitted nothing ; or that 
the Hebrew text from which those 
three interpreters had translated, 
had in no respect whatever been 


impaired during so great a lapse of 


time. Therefore it seems very pro- 
bable, that whatever redundancies 
Origen might find in thé Septuagint 
Version, he suffered to remain 
untouched in the Tetrapla. He 
left the whole matter to the reader, 
who, as it was then conceived, was 


sufficiently apprized, by means of 


the other versions, of any super- 
fluity in the Alexandrine §transia- 
tion, 

But from this very circumstance 
it happens, that it is left for our 
researches to discover whether the 
redundant in Origen’s 
MSS. of the LX.X. were to be found 
also in the other copies of that ver- 
sion. How the fact stands in this 
respect, the present collation aflords 
facilities of deciding greater than 
have hitherto been enjoyed. 

in the third place, it must be 
observed, that although in those 
three latter versions, Origen found 
a great many words and sentences 
to which his own MSS. of the Koiw7 
(Vulgate) afforded nothing corres- 
ponding, yet he used no means for 
supplying these deficiencies in his 
Tetrapla. For the opinion which 
some persons entertain——namely, 
that Origen enriched the Septuagint 
text in his Tetrapla by supplement- 
ary additions deduced from other 
versions—cannot be proved either 
from his own words quoted above ; 
or, so far as I know, from the testi- 
mony of others. Any deticiencies 
of this nature, therefore, which he 
may have detected, he must have 
supplied i in his Tetrapla solely by 
the aid of MSS. of the Alexandrine 
version itself. And this method, 
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so far as he carried it into effect, 
was undoubtedly a correct and le- 
gitimate procedure: but there is 
nothing to deter us from adopting 
in our age the same course as Ori- 
gen pursued in his, and from en- 
gaging in the same inquiry ; espe- 
cially as Origen himself considered 
that the project had not been pur- 
sued to that point to which he had 
designed to carry it. His success 
in this undertaking depended on 
the number and excellence of the 
manuscripts of the Vulgate, which 
he had the opportunity of consult- 
ing. ‘That they were very nume- 
rous, or very valuable, however, 
has not yet been proved. Indeed, 
7 MSS. of the LXX. now extant, 

eadings are found, and these in- 
dioputably ancient, which Origen, 
it would seem, did not find in Azs 
copies ; and out of all the MSS. of 
the Alexandrine version which were 
collected by him, he could not ob- 
tain supplies sufficiently ample to 
enable that translation to occupy a 
corresponding space in the Tetra- 
plar column, with the other ver- 
sions; for if he had succeeded, 
he would hardly have found it so 
impertectly reconciled to the He- 
brew copies, at a time when at lasi 
he fixed upon them as the standard 
of his judgment. And his sub- 
sequent introduction of many sup- 
plementary passages into the Alex- 
andrine version, was, in itself, an 
acknowledgment that the design 
which he had marked out in the 
Tetrapla had failed. That design, 
however, as we have already said, 
was not to be accomplished by the 
aid of a few MSS. only ; nor ought 
ihis prior attempt to deter us from 
instituting, in the hope of an ad- 
vantageous result, a more general 
examination of the MSS. of the 
Septuagint. The Tetraplar text. 
as far as | can judge, was published 
by Origen himself, and was im- 
mediately adopted in some of the 
manuscripts of those times. ‘These 
MSs., therefore, exhibited an edi- 
tion of the Vulgate as it had lately 
been corrected: for mn it the 
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pec ular readings of the LXX., be- 
fore dispersed im its various MSS., 
were cemented together into one 
text, agreeing more closely than 
other manuscripts of the Vulgate 
with the other Greek versions. 
Let what has been stated con- 
cerning the Tetrapla suflice. 1 will 
only further observe, that unless 
the Tetraplar edition of the LXX. 
was thus constructed from a selec- 
tion of readings solely from MSS. 
ef the Kowy, it may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether the appellation 
of the Kowy could ever have been 
applied to it in order to distin- 
guish it from the Hexaplar edition ; 
and unless this was the case, | cer- 
tainly conceive that some _ things 
mentioned in Jerome and other 
writers will not admit of an easy 


explanation. But let us now pro- 
eeed to the second edition of 
Origen. 


Section V.—Of the second edition 
of the LXX. after the Kowy, 
in the Hexapla of Origen, and 
of the Greek text in the same. 

Origen published his second edi- 

tion in the Hexaplar form, with the 
view of completing, on an extensive 
plan, what he had begun in the 
Tetrapla. In the Hexapla, how- 
ever, Origen assumed as his bass, 
if | am correct, not the simple 
Kowy, but his own Tetraplar text, 
a little more enriched perhaps by 
Septuagint readings subsequently 
discovered by him ; nor indeed was 
any thing else to he expected from 
the acknowledged editor of the Te- 
trapla: and that Origen really acted 
upon this plan, seems plainly to be 
hinted by the scholiast of the Mar- 
chalian MS. on Isaiah ;* wsrsrjody 
6 Hoaiag é réiv xara tag ’Exdocsig 
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This copy of Isaiah was transcribed 
from editions containing the Hexapla ; aud 
was also collated with anolher copy of that 
version, which had the following annota- 
tion: * All the editions have been accu- 
rately corrected, having been collated with 
a Tetraplar of Isaiah, ‘and also with the 
Hexaplar editions.’ 
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Meo THUTHY, Aivapduvres axniSCig 
mages as Exdotsig’ av reshndngoy 
yep pos TETVATIAOYN ‘Heaiay 
ets OS xus wpog “EgarAsy. Similar 
words are found on Ezekiel: ce 
TEAnpdyn aro TOV KATH TUS "Exod: 16 
‘Egarrdiv, xaos dipdudy ava ts Op. 
yévss, outs TETPATIAQON, are 
Hos auTs yEipi dimwpdwro, &c. From 
these words it may be inferred, 
that all the editions of each of 
these prophets, and consequently 
those of Aquila, Theodotian, and 
Symmachus, as well as that of the 
LXX., were not only transcribed 
out of the Hexapla, but that they 
had also been collated with the Tr- 
TRAPLA; but neither the cause 
nor the utility of this collation will 
be very apparent, unless it be ad- 
mitted, that whatever Origen first 
committed to his ‘Tetraplar column, 
he afterwards introduced into the 
Hexapla. But this being granted, 
it will immediately be understood, 
that by this collation it was in- 
tended to guard against the pos- 
sibility that some passages of the 
Septuagint might exist in the Te- 
traplar text which had not been 
accurately transferred into that of 
the Hexapla. 

What Origen performed in the 
Hexapla, appears sufhicienily clear 
from his own words, already tran- 
scribed by us; that is to say, he 
marked with obeli all those pas- 
sages which were found in the 
Alexandrine version, but not in the 
Hebrew ; and on the other hand, 
to supply such passages as were 
contained in the Hebrew text, but 
not inthe Alexandrine version, he 
extracted the corresponding Greek 
words from the other versions, and 
introduced them into the Septua- 
gint with the distinction of aste- 
risks. 

Concerning the whole plan of 
rejecting some things under obeli, 
and of supplying others under as- 


*¢ Was transcribed from editions con- 
taining the Hexapla; and was corrected 
according to the Veirapla of Origen, hich 
latter had itself been revised by Origen’s 
ewn hand.” 
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terisks, there are some things which 
seem to deserve notice. Let us, 
therefore, proceed to them. 
Section WVI.—Concerning 
Hexaplar Obelus. 
Under the Hexaplar Obelus a 
great many words and sentences, 
which for along period had formed 
an integral part of, the vulgar edi- 
tion, and from thence also of the 
‘l'etraplar text, were condemned to 
expulsion. Wheretore, by the help 
of that sign, Origen seems, as it 
were, to have given his pledge to 
the reader, first, that the Hebrew 
text in the time of the LXX. con- 
tained no readings to which the 
places in the Vulgate marked by 
the obelus as rejected, at that time 
corresponded ; secondly, that those 
phrases and sentences to which, 
in the Vulgate text, the obelus was 
allixed, occupied a place not merely 
in the MSS. collated by him, but in 
all the other copies of that version. 
The obelus is at least an indication 
that such was Origen’s belief. But 
by those who intend to enter more 
deeply into the examination of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, it remains 
to be considered whether these mat- 
ters were in reality as stated. 
Moreover, another question ari- 
ses Whether the obelus may not 
subsequently have been employed 
as the instrument of withdrawing a 
great many passages from the Sep- 
tuagint text. For in certain places 
of the Alexandrine version, agree- 
ing in reality with Hebrew readings, 
(which readings, however, were not 
known in Origen’s time, but have 
since been discovered by a more 
careful investigation of Hebrew 
MSS.) a suspicion of interpolations 
Introduced by the Seventy has 
been created by the obelus. And 
hence some passages, which until a 
positive judgment could be formed 
as to the Hebrew text, ought cer- 
tainly to have been religiously pre- 
served in the Septuagint, have ne- 
vertheless been-expunged from it. 
his has happened in the manu- 
scripts of every age ; for in fact the 
'ranscribers conceived that by this 
Cunist. Ossery. No. 238. 


the 
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means they were consulting the 
honour of the LXX. Thus the 
task has devolved upon us mo- 
derns, of ascertaining whether the 
passages in the Alexandrine text 
rejected by the obelus are yet pre- 
served in any of its manuscripts, 
in order that we may be enabled 
here and there to restore the LXX. 
to their rights ; and this question 
becomes of greater weight, since not 
a few readings, which appear to 
have been wanting in the Hebrew 
MSS. of Origen, are now at length 
found to be really extant in others, 
and have burst forth upon us like 
light out of darkness. So that we 
shall now and then have to relieve 
the Seventy from that mark of Ori- 
gen’s rejection, the obelus. 

Section VII.—Concerning the 

Hexaplar Asterisk. 

Now the first thing to be in- 
quired concerning the asterisk also, 
as well as the obelus, is this ;—-what 
it was that, by the aid of this mark, 
Origen intended to denote; and, 
in the next place, whether we are 
to consider as certain and indubi- 
table all that it implies. 

The supplementary passages 
then, introduced by Origen, in 
order that the Septuagint version 
might better correspond with that 
Hebrew text which he himself pos- 
sessed, are distinguished, as we 
have before said, by the asterisk 
being affixed to them. Origen, 
therefore, if he was consistent, must 
have believed that the Hebrew text 
from which the LXX. made their 
translation, were in every respect 
the exact form of that Hebrew text 
which he himself used ; that nothing 
by any chance had been added to 
the Hebrew; and that the rules, 
whether of reading or understand- 
ing it, had, notwithstanding the lapse 
of many centuries, undergone no 
change. But this idea is certainly 
at the present day by no means 
free from doubt. Another con- 


cession which the asterisk, by vir- 

tue ofits prerogative, requires from 

us, is this, that those passages which 

were deficient in the Origenian 
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MSS. of the LXX. were likewise 
deficient in the other MSS. of that 
version: but this position ought 
hardly to be granted, unless after 
a very ample examination of the 
MSS. of the LXX. And even we, 
if we enter upon a wider field than 
that which Origen seems to have 
occupied, may perhaps ourselves 
discover the existence of some texts 
which had escaped his observation. 

There is another circumstance 
also to be observed concerning the 
asterisk, ‘Phe supplements intro- 
duced into the Septuagint text from 
the version of Aquila, or Symma- 
chus, were indubitably foreign to 
the Alexandrine translation; but 
we must form a different conclusion 
respecting those supplements which 
were engrafted on the Septuagint 
text from the version of ‘lheodo- 
tion. For it was almost an invari- 
able law with this interpreter to 
tread in the steps of the LAX. On 
which account, many things, which 
at a later period he inserted, ona 
revision of his version, had been 
drawn perhaps from the genuine 
text of the Seventy, however they 
might have been wanting in Origen’s 
manuscripts ; and thus, when these 
were transferred from Theodotion’s 
version into the Septuagint text, 
their own property was restored to 
the Alexandrine interpreters. ‘hus 
in Isaiah xxi. 13. Origen supplied 
an omission, as it was at first con- 
sidered, of the LXX. in the fol- 
towing words out of ‘Theodotion: 
‘KdsusAincey auriy aig Sysip, fen- 
Gay ewarkeig auss, sEqysspav Mapsig 
aic7g.” These Greek words, how- 
ever, Theodotion borrowed from 
the text of the LXX.; and this was 
at length discovered by Origen, 
perhaps, by the use of more nu- 
merous, and of more valuable MSS. 
of the Septuagint than those which 
he had at first possessed. The fol- 
lowing is the testimony of the Scho- 
liast of the Marchalian manuscript, 
respecting the text from Isaiah, 
above quoted: Tstwv sav 7eepeopd- 
vay OQpsyevng wg Tov oO psuVATOE ev 
Tw xe TOM Tov cig “Hoaiav. ‘* The 
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sense of this passage” (to use the 
words of Montfaucon) ‘ is that 
these very words which are marked 
with asterisks, Origen, in the 25th 
book of his Commentaries op 
Isaiah, delivers as though they 
were those of the Seventy interpre- 
ters.”’ And Dr. Hody, who has ci- 
ted this Scholion in his fourth book, 
page 612, rightly remarks, in op- 
position to Usher, that * the Scho- 
liast seems to have meant nothing 
more than that certain words which 
were distinguished with asterisks 
in the LXX. as having been intro- 
duced from Theodotion, Origep 
himself, in his Commentaries on 
Isaiah, delivers as the genuine 
words of the LX X. themselves.’ — 
[In ike manner, | can produce ano- 
ther instance from Jeremiah xi. 8. 
The Hebrew reads thus: ‘* And 
they have neither heard nor ineli- 
ned their ear, and have gone away 
every one in the wilfulness of his 
evil heart.” ‘The Greek words of 
the LXX. which ought to corres- 
pond to these, were wanting in 
Jerome’s age ; therefcre, in his ver- 
sion, he could not express them. 
They were likewise wanting in the 
manuscripts of the LXX. which 
Origen made use of: he therefore 
supplied the Greek from 'Theodo- 
tion, ‘** xor oux yxsCoav, xas e¥exdi- 
vavTo TO GUS MuTeV, KON Exropednsu 
dviip 2v ry edburnrs Tig xapdiag aur’ 
tng covnods.” But if the Hebrew 
of this passage had not been trans- 
lated by the LXX. it would be dit 
ficult to say from whence the old 
Lattin version in Tertullian, which 
was formed neither out of the 
Hexapla nor from Theodotion. 
could have these words, ‘‘ Et nov 
audierunt, et non adverterunt, au- 
rem suam sed abierunt in us qué 
concupierunt corde suo malo.” In 
all probability, therefore, the LXX. 
really had translated the Hebrew 
of this passage, and in words very 
nearly, if not precisely, the same 
as Theodotion’s. The Greek words 
were indeed wanting in Origen’s M@ 
nuscripts of the LXX. but Theo 
dotion found them in his copie 
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And the case was probably the same 


in other passages as In this. 
There was therefore some degree 


of hazard in the introduction of ex- 
tracts from Theodotion into the 
Alexandrine version, under the sign 
of the asterisk. For such passages 
as had been once received by the 
public under the authority of the 
asterisk, as belonging to Theodo- 
tion, no one would thenceforth dare 
to assign to the LXX. as their ori- 
vinal authors, although perhaps they 
might subsequently be found in 
other manuscripts of the Vulgate 
(Kov7j.) Wheretore, when Masius, 
who was well skilled in matters of 
this kind, lays it down concerning 
the Aldine edition, “ that it was 
really a copy of the vulgar edition 
of the Seventy interpreters, though 
not pure nor entirely free from 
mixture of Theodotion’s transla- 
tion,’ I have always been of opi- 
nion, that the latter part of this 
sentence ought not to be taken in 
too strict a sense; nay, I have 
been always afraid, lest Masius 
should in some cases have attributed 
solely to Theodotion what in fact 
that interpreter had himself adopt- 
ed from the Septuagint version. 

So far as it appears then, we of 
the present day ought to be on our 
guard concerning this point; nor 
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ought we so implicitly to confide in 
the asterisk as altogether to lay 
aside the idea that a correspondence 
of readings might originally have 
subsisted between Theodotion and 
the Seventy, or be too precipitate 
in dispossessing the Seventy of all 
the supplementary passages  trans- 
ferred from his text. 

Finally, it might surely have hap- 
pened that the copyists, who had 
recently been transcribing the Hex- 
aplar column, and had observed 
certain phrases in it, might occa- 
sionally prefix the asterisk, through 
carelessness, to the same phrases in 
manuscripts which they might after- 
wards have to transcribe, even 
though they might not be Hexaplar ; 
and they would then give currency 
to the opinion that those words were 
peculiarly Theodotion’s. For this, 
I suspect, has sometimes been the 
case; and hence it happens, that 
certain manuscripts, solely from 
the asterisk having been introduced 
here and there, have been supposed 
to have borrowed from the Hex- 
aplar, more than what they actually 
did borrow. 

Here then, we will conclude our 
remarks concerning the Hexaplar 
asterisk, and Origen’s second edition 
of the LXX. 

(To be Continued.) 
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70 the Editor Of the Christian Observer. 


October Ist, 1821. 


In the Christian Observer of to- 
day, there appears a communica- 
on from a correspondent, giving an 
account of a visit to Bunyan’s Meet- 
ing-house ; the perusal of which has 


afforded me the hint to trouble you 


with a few memoranda and obser- 


vations suggested by a visit which 
I recently made to Richard Hook- 
*r’s parish and parsonage of Dray- 





ion Beauchamp, and which your 
readers may consider either as a 





counterpart to the above paper, or, 
if any of them think it necessary, 
as a lustration after it—The name 
of Hooker is justly dear to all 
good men, at least to every con- 
scientious churchinan ; and I trust, 
therefore, that the following parti- 
culars of the obscure parish where 
he first settled as a country pastor, 
and where he underwent those well- 
known domestic persecutions which 


— 





whee? 
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are coupled as familiarly with his 
memory as the epithet of “ ju- 
dicious” with his name, will not 
be thought uninteresting by your 
readers. 

Drayton Beauchamp, as “ honest 
Isaac” faithfully relates in his nar- 
rative, “is in Buckinghamshire, not 
far from [namely, six miles east of] 
Aylesbury, in the diocess of Lin- 
coln,” and about thirty-three miles 
from London.* It is an extensive, 


* To save your readers the trouble of 
reference, I shall copy the passage al- 
luded to, from Walton’s Lives, with a 
part of the context, to which also al- 
Jusion is made in the course of my re- 
marks. Those who are most familiar 
with it will not grudge reading it once 
more. 

“ But the justifying of his doctrine 
did not prove of so bad consequence 
as the kindness of Mrs. Cliurchman’s 
curing him of his late distemper and 
cold: for that was so gratefully appre- 
hended by Mr. Hooker, that he thought 
himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that she said; so that the good 
man came to be persuaded by her, that 
he was a man of a tender constitution, 
and that it was best for him to havea 
wife, that might prove a nurse to him, 
such a one as might prolong his life and 
make it more comfortable ; and such a 
one she could and would provide for 
him, if he thought fit to marry. And 
he, not considering that ‘ the children of 
this world are wiser in thar generation 
than the children of light,’ but like a true 
Nathaniel, who feared no guile, because 
he meant none, did give her such pow- 
er as Eleazer was trusted with, when 
he was sent to choose a wife for Isaac, 
for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons 
to return to London and accept of her 
choice; and he did so in that or the 
year following. Now the wife provi- 
ded for him was her daughter Joan, 
who brought him neither beauty nor 
portion ; and, for her conditions, they 
were too like that wife’s which is by 
Solomon compared toa dripping house ; 
so that he had no reason to § rejoice in 
the wife of his youth,’ but rather to say 
with the holy prophet, ‘ Wo is me, that 
Tam constrained to have my habitation 
in the tents of Kedar !” 

* This choice of Mr. Hooker’s (if it 


but very poor and thinly populated 
parish, stretching several miles in 


were his choice) may be wondered at: 
but let us consider that the Prophey 
Exzekielsays, ‘There ts a whed within a 
wheel; a secret sacred wheel of Pro- 
vidence, (especially in marriages,) guid- 
ed by His hand, that * allows not the 
race to the swift,’ not ‘ bread to the wise,” 
nor good wives to good men: and he 
that can bring good out of evil (for mor- 
tals are blind to such reasons) only 
knows why this blessing was denied to 
patient Job, and (as some think) to 
meek Moses, and to our as meek and 
as patient Mr. Hooker. But so it was; 
and let the reader cease to wonder, for 
affliction is a divine diel ; which, though 
it be unpleasing to mankind, yet Al- 
mighty God hath often, very often, im- 
posed it as good, though bitter, physic 
to those children whose souls are dear- 
est to him. 

“ And by this means the good man 
was drawn from the tranquillity of his 
college ; from that garden of piety, of 
pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conver- 
sation, into the thorny wilderness of a 
busy world ; into those corroding cares 
which attend a married priest, and a 
country parsonage ; which was Dray- 
ton Beauchamp, in Buckingliamshire, 
(not far from Aylesbury, and in the 
diocess of Lincoln,) to which he was 
presented by John Cheney, Esq. (then 
patron of it,) the 9th of December, 
1584, where he behaved himself so as 
to give no occasion of evil, but (as St. 
Paul adviseth a minister of God) ‘in 
much patience, in afflictions, in an- 
guishes, in necessities, in poverty, and 
no doubt in long suffering, yet troubling 
no man with his discontents and wants. 

** And in this mean condition he con- 
tinued about a year ; in which time his 
two pupils, Edwin Sandys, and George 
Cranmer, were returned from travel, 
and took a journey to Drayton to see 
their tutor, where they found him with 
a book in his hand, (it was the Odes of 
Horace,) he being then tending his 
small allotment of sheep in a common 
field, which he told his pupils he was 
forced to do, for that his servant was 
then gone home to dine, and assist his 
wife to do some necessary household 
business. When his servant returned 
and released him, his two pupils at- 
tended him into his house, where their 
best entertainment was quiet company, 
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length, though containing little more 
than two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants. In Hooker’s time the popula- 
tion was probably much smaller. 
The manor was anciently in the fa- 
mily of the Maignons ; trom whom 
it passed to the Beauchamps and 
Cobhams. Sir John Cobham gave 
it to King Edward the Third ; who, 
in the year 1304, granted it, toge- 
ther with the manor of Helsthorpe, 
to his shield-bearer, ‘Thomas Che- 
ney or Cieyne. It was one of this 
tamily, John Cheney, who, as Wal- 
ton informs us, presented Hooker 
to the living, in the year 1584. ‘To 
what source Hooker owed his in- 
fluence with this patron does not 
appear. The living seems to have 


which was presently denied them ; for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle ; 
and their welcome was so like this, 
that they stayed but next morning, 
which was time enough to discover and 
pity their tutor’s condition ; and hav- 
ing in that time remembered and 
paraphrased on many of the innocent 
recreations of their younger days, and 
by other such like diversions, given 
him as much pleasure as their accepta- 
ble company and discourse could afford 
him, they were forced to leave him to 
the company of his wife, and seek 
themselves a quieter lodging. But at 
their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer 
said, ‘Good tutor, J am sorry your lot 
is fallen in no better ground as to your 
parsonage ; and more sorry your wile 
proves not a more comfortable com- 
panion after you have wearied your 
thoughts in your restless studies.’ 'T'o 
which the good man replied, * My dear 
George, if saints have usually a double 
share in the miseries of this life, I that 
am none ought not to repine at what 
my wise Creator hath appointed for 
me; but labour, as indeed I do daily, 
to submit to his will, and possess my 
soul in patience and peace.’ 

* At their return to London, Edwin 
Sandys acquainted his father (then 
Bishop of London, and after Arch- 
bishop of York) with ‘his tutor’s sad 
condition, and solicits for his removal 
to some benefice that might give hima 
more comfortable subsistence, which 
his father did most willingly grant him, 
when it should next fall into his power.” 


—Walton’s Life of Hooker. 
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been a miserable piece of prefer- 
ment, and perhaps no one else was 
very anxious to take it; but, poor 
as it was, Walton adds, that this 
good man behaved himself so in 
it as to give no occasion of evil, 
but as St. Paul adviseth a minister 
of God,in much patience, in af- 
flictions, in anguishes, in necessi- 
ties, in poverty, and no doubt in 
long-suffering, yet troubling no man 
with his discontents and wants.” 
Drayton continued to be one of 
the chief seats of the Chene fa- 
mily, till the death of William 
Chene, Lord Viscount Newhaven, 
in 1728. His Lordship’s represen- 
tatives sold the manor to the Gum- 
ley family, in 1730; from whom 
it descended to the present Lady 
Robert Manners, who presented 
the Rev. Basil Woodd to the living 
in the year 1808, on the death of 
Dr. Lockman, who had held it for 
more that sixty years. The first 
rector is said to have been one 
Milo, in the reign of Henry the 
Third: there have been _ thirty- 
eight to the present. Such is the 
brevity of human life! such the 
importance of working while it is 
called to-day ! 

The manor-house, which stood 
near the parsonage, was taken 
down in the year 1760; but the 
square of moats still survives, and 
retains somewhat of the “ procul 
esto”’ dignity of the olden times. 
I observed, also, the remains of 
the fish-ponds in the ancient gar- 
den, and a few rows of trees, the 
succéssors of those under which 
Hooker perhaps walked with his 
patron when invited to partake of 
manorial hospitality. I trust, for 
the honour of the church, that Joan 
kept in the back ground on such 
occasions. She was no favourable 
specimen of what a clergyman’s wife 
ought to be ; and I question whether 
she possessed any one of the re- 
quisites which Herbert demands— 
namely, “training up her children 
and maids in the fear of God, with 
prayers, and catechising, and all re- 
ligious duties; “ providing for 
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her family in such sort, as_ that 
netther they want a competent sus- 
tentation nor her husband be brought 
into debt;” or even “a curing and 
healing of all wounds and sores with 
her own hand”—certainly not moral 
ones. We may, however, without 
much doubt, apply to her Herbert’s 
shrewd alternative, where he says, 
speaking of the “ parson in his 
house,” that “ his wife is ether reli- 
cious, or night and day he is winning 
her to be so!” 

Drayton Beauchamp is mention- 
ed in the Valorum Book of Edward 
the Confessor, and the Domesday 
Book of William the Conqueror. In 
the survey of Pope Nicholas, in 

1291, in the reign of Edward the 
First, the parish was valued at 8/. 
13s. 4d. and a collection was made 
in it to support the crusade. The 
present incumbent has not forgotten 
this ancient precedent, but has been 
very diligent in making “collec- 
tions” for the benevolent crusade 
now carrying on by our Bible 
and Missionary Institutions, and 
our Societies for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, against vice, and 
ignorance, and irreligion through- 
out the world; and he has stirred 
up, in this indigent and sequestered 
parish, a spirit of zeal and libe- 
rality, which might well put to 
shame many richer districts. I need 
scarcely add, that among other 
plans of benevolence in his parish, 
he has instituted a village school 
for the children of the poor, which 
has been of great utility in civiliz- 
ing the place, and preparing the 
cround for religious culture; and 
i am informed, that in many cases 
the instructions received at school 
have been eminently blessed to the 
children in after life. 

The parsonage is an old-fashion- 
ed country building, situated in a 
sort of basin, within about a stone’s 
throw of the church. It has un- 


dergone many repairs and addi- 
tions since Hooker’s time; but 
the room supposed to have been 
that good man’s 
mains. 


study still re- 
Tradition has not handed 
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down the destination of the other 
apartments: so that I was obliged 
to content myself with guessing 
which was the identical parlour 
in which * Richard was called to 
rock the cradle,” when Edwin 
Sandys and George Cranmer came 
to visit him, as well as which was 
the “common field” where they 
found him with Horace in his wad, 
“tending his small allotment of 
sheep,” while his servant ‘“ went 
home to dine and to assist his wife 
to do some necessary household 
business.” With one part of the 
modern furniture of the parsonage, 
Hooker, could he have witnessed 
it, would have been greatly de- 
lighted ; I mean the smal! parochial 
library, recently founded, for the 
use of all who wish to avail them- 
selves of the privilege which it af- 
fords. ‘The books, I was told, have 
been more extensively read than 
could reasonably have been expect- 
ed, considering the character of the 
population. The whole parish, 1 
afterwards perccived, has been 
amply stocked with useful publi- 
cations: in every farm-house and 
cottage, I believe without excep- 
tion, is to be found a Bible or 
Testament, a Prayer-book, and a 
few religious tracts; and not a 
labourer or beggar leaves the par- 
sonage gate without being present- 
ed with some little publication 
which may instruct him and _ his 
family how to become spiritually 
as well as sacramentally “ children 
of God, and heirs of everlasting 
life.” 1 mention these simple facts 
chiefly to encourage other clergy- 
men, or respectable laymen, in pa- 
rishes similarly situated, not to be 
weary in well-doing, for in due 
time they shall reap if they faint 
not; a declaration abundantly ve- 
rified in this parish, in which the 
materials were, IT am informed, of 
a very unpromising kind, but where 
the improvement of the people 
during the last few years has been 
highly encouraging to those who 
have laboured among them. The 
Bibles and Prayer-books in the 
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houses which I visited had generally 
the stamp of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge upon 
them, and have been supplied by 
the agency of the rector, through 
the medium of the Aylesbury Dis- 
trict Societv. How great would 
have been the joy of such a man 
as Hooker, to have witnessed times 
like ours, in which all may possess, 
and all may learn to read the Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make men 
wise unto salvation! In his day 
how little could the most zealous 
pastor eilect beyond the limits of his 
own personal labours !. he could not, 
in most cases, supply even his own 
parish with copies of the holy Scrip- 
tures, which few could purchase, and 
fewer could read; whereas now, by 
the agepey of our charitable socie- 
ties, the most retired clergyman may 
uot only irrigate, if I may so say, his 
own immediate neighbourhood, buc 
assist himself, and excite others, 
even the poorest, to assist also, in 
carrying the streams of life and sal- 
vation to the most distant and parch- 
ed corners of the earth. 

After duly inspecting the parson- 
age, and indulging for a time in those 
meditations which the associations 
connected with the place naturally 
awakened in my mind, I crossed the 
garden to view the church. It 
stands, as before mentioned, and as 
a church always ought to stand, 
near the parsonage, from which it 
forms a picturesque and pleasing ob- 
ject. ‘Lhe original part of it, which 
includes the nave and the tower, 
was built about the year 1213, in 
the usual fashion of those days ; but 
there have been subsequent addi- 
tions in different styles of architec- 
ture. I shall not, however, detain 
your readers with the particulars, 
but proceed with them to the in- 
terior, which I approached with 
something of that reverence which 
Mr. Cecil describes, when he says, 
“T never enter a Gothic church 
without feeling myself impressed 
with something of this idea— With- 


: ‘ ro) 
in these walls has been resounded 
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for centuries, by successive genera- 
tions, Thou art the King ef Glory, 
O Christ! The very damp that 
trickles down the walls, and the un- 
sightly green that moulders upon the 
pillars, are far more pleasing to me 
from their associations, than the 
trim, finished, classic heathen piles 
of the present fashion.’ ” ‘To have 
enjoyed the “ damp and unsightly 
green” upon the walls of Drayton 
Beauchamp church in perfection, it 
should have been visited twenty 
years ago, when the admirers of such 
curiosities, might, I am told, have 
been amply gratified: but the pre- 
sent incumbent—being perhaps of 
opinion with Mr. Cecil in another 
place, where he says, in public wor- 
ship “attention should be paid to 
man as man: if he can sit easier on 
cushions, he should have cushions ; 
I would not tell him to be warm in 
God’s service, while I leave him to 
shiver with cold ; no doors should 
creak, no windows should rattle”— 
has at considerable labour and ex- 
pense divested the church of these 
picturesque accompaniments, and 
given it an air of more neatness and 
comfort than generally falls to the 
share of country churches. What, 
to the disgrace of the inhabitants, is 
the actual condition of some of these 
structures, may be learned from the 
following graphical description of 
one of them, contained in a some- 
what curious pamphlet, lately pub- 
lished, entitled, “A friendly Re- 
monstrance to his Parishioners on 
the State of their Church and Parish, 
by the Rev. L. J. Hobson, Perpetual 
Curate of Mexborough.” That 
author remarks : 

‘* No sooner had I entered upon 
the incumbency, than subjects of 
regret appeared on every side. I 
had the mortification to see through- 
out the church a general decay ; the 
service-books quite in fragments; 
the pulpit and desk trembling under 
the weight of a minister, scarcely 
drawing ten stone; the floor of the 
clerk’s desk actually sinking; the 
floors every where showing fright- 
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‘ul chasms ; the pews jagged, mu- 
tilated, and creaking on the slight- 
est pressure; and the walls partly 


white, partly black, and partly 
green. In the chaneel, the monu- 
ments of the patriotic Saviles, for- 


merly so beautiful and ornamental, 
were fast mouldering away ; though 
traces of their ancient beauty were 
still visible even in their ruins. 
Looking for the royal arms, which 
formerly announced to me that I 
was ofliciating in a church of the 
Establishment, I at length espied 
them in the beliry, but so much 
detaced that they could scareely 
be deciphered. The clock, also, 
had ceased to strike: 
the bells, which was broken, sent 
forth a sound just audible, and 
seeming with its two companions to 
say: 


No longer Church and king, 

In silver sounds | ring: 

J mourn in plaintive lay 

This church’s foul decay. 

After noticing the state of the 
cburch, T must now pass on to no- 
tice what I remarked worthy of 
animadversion during the time of 
divine worship and- subsequently. 
Small as was the congregation when 
[ officiated, [ hoped that my mind 
was about to forget its sorrows, and 
to be revived and animated by the 
devotions of the little flock which 
had survived the general wreck. 
The fire was beginning to kindle, 
and all thoughts about sublunary 
things were vanishing ; when kneel- 
ing upon my knees according to the 
direction of the clerk, to offer up 
the confession, I observed that 
nearly all who were present had 
the effrontery to sit down, yes—to 
sit, down, though profe ssing to 
acknowledge their sins, and to de- 
precate the wrath of the Almighty. 
Nor was this the only disobedience 
to the orders of the church ; for, 
iustead of following the minister 
in an humble voice,’ few opened 
their mouths, unless to exhibit 
symptoms of lassitude and indo- 
louce, hereby showing how tedious 


and one of 





fOor 


was the service, and thew strong 
disinclination to bow down before 
the Throne of the heavenly grace. 
Proceeding with the service, { came 
to the lessons for the day; and 
here, at least, I imagined I should 
be able to gain attention. It did 
not certainly strike me, from what 
I had already witnessed, that the 
reverence for the imspired word 
would be as signal as was that of 
the Jews in the time of Ezra, when 
all stood up as soon as the Book of 
the Law was opened ;—yet since it 
is the custom in our churches to 
sit and be at ease, I did expect to 
see the congregation in a_ listening 
attitude. But no: scarcely had I 
proceeded to read one verse, before 
{ remarked in several parts of the 
church an oblique motion of the 
head, and was interrupted by a 
noise considerably louder than a 
whisper. ‘The service was at fast 
concluded, and the congregation, 
if such it ought to be called, began 
to depart. But in what manner 
did it depart? With silent foot- 
steps, because treading the courts 
of the Lord’s house, and coun- 
tenances indicating the fine and 
grateful feelings which the Psalmist 
experienced, *O how Ido love the 
place where thy honour dwells °’ 
Far from it. The pew doors were 
thrown open with a violence that 
threatened dislocation to the hinges, 
and nearly all went forth with as 
much noise and unecencern as the 
flock of geese betrayed, which, by 
a singular coincidence of disagree- 
able things, happened to be in the 
churchyard. 

“¢ Alter service, having occasion 
to walk over a creat part of the 
village, 1 met several parishioners 
in their work-day clothes, others 
bearing burthens, and others L saw 
in small groupes, making free ob- 
servations upon the peaceable pas- 
sengers, and seconding their witti- 
cisms by convulsive shrugs or in- 
decent laughter. On my _ route, 
passing a public house, it was with 
sorrow I was able to count almost 
aS many persons sacrificing to the 
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god of drunkenness as had attended 
morning service at church. In the 
streets, children were to be seen 
pursuing their games, and women 
at the doors of their cottages smok- 
ing tobacco, and ever and anon 
lending their efforts to the chorus 
of discordant sounds which on every 
side assailed my ears. Nor was this 
all. The morning of the Sabbath I 
found was the time usually appoint- 
ed to settle the labourers’ wages : 
and hence their wives and children 
were observed, in all directions, has- 
tening to the different shops to buy 
provisions. On the banks of the 
river, moreover, were to be seen wa- 
termen hauling their vessels along, 
and giving neither themselves nor 
their cattle any respite on the holy 
day of the Lord. ‘This is a short 


but accurate description of one of 


your Sundays.” 

Should this paper chance to meet 
the eye of the writer of this 
“Friendly” anatomical ‘ Remon- 
strance,” he may safely quote to his 
parishioners the example of Dray- 
ton Beauchamp as a specimen of 
what a country church and congre- 
gation ought to be. The church I 
found perfectly clean ; the elaborate 
monument of the Cheynes, which 
was once pretty much in the condi- 
tion of that of the Saviles, had been 
washed and scoured ; and the pews, 
pavement, and windows duly mend- 
ed.* The whole, in fact, is in as 


* Mr. Hobson, and other clergymen 
similarly situated, would do well to 
circulate among their parishioners the 

“ Homily on Repairing and Keeping 
Clean of Churches.” The simplicity 
of the style of the Homilies renders 
them very acceptable to country peo- 
ple. They cannot comprehend finely- 
spun arguments, or always enter into 
the meaning of our modern polished 
style ; but they can readily understand 
What is meant when it is said, in the 
language of this Homily, that “ it is 
sin and shame to see so many churches 
SO ruinous, and so foully decayed, al- 
most in every corner. If a man’s pri- 

vate house, wherein he dwelleth, be 
decayed, he will never cease till it be 
restored up again. Yea, if ho barn, 
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good repair as the age of the build- 
ing and the circumstances of the 


where he keepeth his corn, be out of 
reparations, what diligence useth he to 
make it in perfect state again. If his 
stable for his horse, yea, the sty for his 
swine, be not able to hold out water 
and wind, how careful is he to do cost 
thereon! And shall we be so mindful 
of our common base houses, deputed to 
so vile employment, and be forgetful 
towards the house of God ; wherein be 
treated the words of our eternal salva- 
tion, wherein be ministered the sacra- 
ments and mysteries of our redemp- 
tion?” “And forasmuch as your 
churches are scoured and swept from 
the sinful and superstitious filthiness 
wherewith they were defiled and disfi- 
gured, [in the times of Popery,]| do ye 
your parts, good people, to keep your 
churches comely and clean; suffer 
them notto be defiled with rain and 
weather, with dung of doves and owls, 
stares and choughs, and other filthiness, 
as it is foul and Jamentable to behold 
in many places of this country.” 

At Drayton the “stares and choughs,” 
or similar intruders, having been expel- 
led trom the body ef the church, have 
taken unmolested refuge in the tower, 
the stepsand upper apartment of which 
they have so completely blocked up 
with sticks, that it was with difficulty 1 
could force my way to the top to survey 
the surrounding country. Some of the 
neighbouring hills are highly pictu- 
resque. I observed various traces of 
Roman and ancient British encamp- 
ments upon them. Some circular 
chariot courses winding up to their 
summits, are still very perfect. The 
celebrated [kening-street runs through 
the parish, and skirts the neighbouring 
hills in its course from Wiltshire to 
Norfolk—the country of the Ikeni or 
Iceni. It would seem, by the way, 
very probable that this road is not, 
strictly speaking, Roman, but British ; 
having been newly modelled indeed by 
the Romans, but originally made Jong 
before their time for the purpose of in- 
ternal communication between the dif- 
ferent native tribes. Various reasons 
might be assigned for this conjecture, 
were the present the place to detail 
them. [I will not, however, quit this 
rambling note without adding, that the 
most beautiful prospect, in a moral 
view, was the sight of more than thirty 
parish churches, which in a clear day 
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place admit. As for the behaviour 
of the congregation, (for I remained 
in the parish Over a Sunday,) it was 
just such as Hooker w ould have ap- 
proved, and such also as Mr. Hob- 
son may recommend to his rustic 
parishioners—plain, simple, and de- 
vout. The church was crowded ; 
and the day being remarkably fine, 
it was an extremely interesting spec- 
tacle to observe the villagers ap- 
proaching on every side across the 
meadows, or descending the neigh- 
bouring hills, many of them froin 
several miles distance, with their 
Bibles, prayer-books and psalm- 
books in their hands; which, I am 
happy to say, proved not for show, 
but use ;—for, what is not so com- 
mon as it ought to be in country 
parishes, the whole congregation 
joined heartily i in the responses and 
in the singing ; the Jatter in the ap- 
propriate attitude of — standing. 
There were nearly seventy commu- 
nicants on the day I attended ; the 
average, I understand, is about sixty, 
which, considering that the sacra- 
ment is administered monthly, is an 
unusually large proportion for so 
thinly populated a district. I con- 
versed with several labourers after 
the service, who proved by their 
simple but pious remarks how highly 
they valued, and on right principles, 
this most comfort: ible s 
the body and blood of Christ. 1 
certainly observed nothing of the 
conclusion of the service to remind 
me of Mr. Hobson’s “ flock of geese,” 
except that many of the c ongregation 
who came from a distance evinced 
something of @ gregarious principle, 
by assembling in little groupes in 
the churchyard, conversing or read- 
may be counted from a bank adjoining 
the parsonage garden. I can conceive 
the delight with which Hooker must 
have looked around upon this feature 
of the scenery, and the fervour with 
which he would offer up bis prayers 


that in all of them the word of God 
might be faithfully preached, and both 
niunisters and people be w alking i in the 
ways of holiness and peace 


sacrament of 
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ing till the time of the evening ser- 
vice, having br ought their repast with 
them inthe morning, that they might 
have it in their power to attend 
church a second time, which the dis- 
tence of their habitations would 
otherwise have prevented their do- 
ine. In the evening I observed 
many of the same faces at the par- 
sonage, where the children were 
caseekaned and instructed. 

The furniture of the church is 
much the same as is usually seen in 
country parishes. The font, which 
I conclude must have been ancient 
even in the days of Hooker, is am- 
ply large enough to comply with the 
direction of the church in the rubric 
in the baptismal service, by which 
the clergyman, if the sponsors think 
the child can “ well endure it,” is 
enjoined to “dip it in the water 
warily and discreetly.” The fonts 
which are made in these degenerate 
days would seldom allow of this pro- 
cess, if, as might happen, the par- 
ties wished it. The reading pew | 
observed has two desks ; the one so 
placed that the minister may look 
towards the altar in reading pray- 
ers; the other at right angles with 
it, that he may turn round and face 
the congregation in reading the les- 
sons. Our ancestors—considering 
that the minister in the prayers ad- 
dresses God in the name of the peo- 
ple, and in the lessons, absolution, 
&c. the people in the name of God 
—generally arranged the reading 
desk in this manner. Modern in- 
novation has rendered the custom 
nearly obsolete. ‘The pulpit is not 
particularly remarkable ; but I could 
not look at it without veneration, 
while I thought of Hooker, and 
repeated to myself the quaint re- 
mark of Walton: ‘ Where he fix- 
ed his eyes at the beginning of his 
sermon, ‘there they continued till 
it was ended. The reader has a 
liberty to believe that his modesty 
and dim sight were some of the 
reasons why he trusted Mrs. Church- 
man to choose a wife for him.” ‘The 
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pulpit cloth has in large gold let- 
ters the date of 1603 upon it; 
namely, three years alter the Resto- 
ration. Itis made of crimson figur- 
ed velvet; and from the circum- 
stance of its date, and its quondain 
finery, I could almost imagine it 
was placed by the Cavalier party in 
triumph over their puritanical fel- 
low parishioners, who had perhaps 
destroyed the old one as a relic of 
Popery. ‘The velvet cushion, from 
the perforations made in its texture 
by the silent hand of time, could 
not fail to remind me of its  illus- 
trious kinsman in the church of the 
Westmorland Vicar. ‘The pulpit, 
desk, and cushions of most country 
churches are admirably adapted for 
stifling the voice of the clergyman, 
while, from their shelving form, 
they afford little or no support to 
his manuscript, which consequent- 
ly requires to be held the whole 
time of preaching with a firm grasp ; 
to the great comfort no doubt of 
those who wish for so fair a plea to 
repase their chin and elbows on 
their cushion, but to the grievous 
annoyance of others who have no 
predilection for such luxuries. It 
would tend greatly to the edifica- 
tion of the church, if the next time 
her forms are revised, an extermi- 
nating edict were issued against 
velvet cushions.—I was gratified to 
observe on the altar the Homilies 
in folio, published by the Prayer- 
book and Homily Society. A copy 
ought to be in every church in the 
kingdom. Near the porch are past- 
ed up the Instructions published 
by the Society for promoting Chiris- 
tian Knowledge for devout wor- 
ship, and other useful papers on 
reading the Scriptures, &c. which 
have doubtless been found service- 
able by catching the eye of per- 
sons at entering the church, and 
reminding them of their duties in 
it. ‘The windows appear to have 
been once painted; only one of 
this description at present remains, 
with eight of the Apostles well exe- 
cuted. 'The pavement, or at least a 
part of it, was originally tesselated. 
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Some specimens are still preserved 
at the parsonage, by the good taste 
of the present incumbent, who has 
taken great pains to rescue the an- 
tiquities of the place trom dilapida- 
tion. 

There are several curious monu- 
ments in the church, with the par- 
ticulars of which it would be te- 
dious to trouble your readers. Most 
of them cover the dust of the 
Cheyne family. Among the oldest 
isa brass plate in memory of one 
of them, who died in the year 
1375—with the customary addition 
“cujus anime propitietur Deus.” 
A brass effigy in the centre of the 
chancel, clad in French armour, 
and without inscription, is probably 
still older, and is supposed to belong 
to one of the family who died in 
1360; namely, Sir Thomas Cheyne, 
shield-bearer to Edward the Third. 
In the chancel was pointed out to 
me a spot where, it is said, reposes 
the body of Sir John Cheyne, who 
died Aug. 15, 1468, aged 100 
years. Ife had been in his youth 
a soldier in the holy wars ; in which 
he slew “ quemdam immanissimum 
gigantem” near the sepulchre of 
Christ, for which he was made a 
knight.*—I could not find that any 
tradition remains relative to the 
memory of poor Hooker, who also in 
his day grievously wounded, though 
he did not slay, a huge giant of 
another sort. [le remained in the 
parish too short a time probably 
to make a deep impression, even 
if he had been a man calculated to 
do so, which I think he was not. 
Walton describes him as “ an ob- 
scure harmless man; a man in poor 
clothes ; his loins usually girt ina 
coarse gown or canonical coat; of 
a mean stature, and stooping; and 
yet more lowly in the thoughts of 


* The sepulchral inscription which 
once preserved those particulars, is 
now no longer in existence ; but T am 
indebted for them, as well as for seve- 
ral of the foregoing facts, to a curious 
manuscript of Browne Willis’s tn the 
British Museum. Willis has given the 
iuscription entire . 








his soul; his body worn out, not 
with age, but study and holy mor- 
tifications; his face full of heat- 
pimples ; begot by his inactivity and 
sedentary life. God and nature 
blessed him with so blessed a bash- 
fulness, that, as in his younger days, 
his pupils might easily look him out 
of countenance ; so neither then nor 
in his age, did he ever willingly 
look any man in the face; and was 
of so mild and humble a nature, 
that his poor parish-clerk and he 
did never talk but with both their 
hats on, or both offat the same time ; 
and to this may be added, that 
though he was not purblind, yet 
he was short or weak  sigited.” 
Retired, studious clergymen of this 
description are not usually the most 
popular or useful pastors ina coun- 
try parish, at least till they have 
resided in one place long enough 
for their real weight to be felt, and 
their character appreciated.* Hap- 
py is the mimister who has acquir- 
ed a healthy taste equally for the 
more secluded, and the more pub- 
lic duties of his profession; who 
divides his hours equitably and 
cheerfully between his family, his 
study, his oratory, and his parish ; 


and has learned the useful art of 


combining his knowledge of books 


* Hooker was only a few months at 
Drayton, as appears from the following 
list of dates extracted from Walton’s 
narrative, and which may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader for reference. 

Richard Hooker, born . .) 1553 

Admitted to Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford . . . 1567 

Elected Fellow of Corpus. 1577 
Lecturer in Hebrew . 1579 
Received Holy Orders, about 1580 
Preached at St. Paul’s Cross 1581 
Married to Joan Churchman, 

about .. . . 1583 
Presented to Draiton, Dec. 9 1584 
Appointed Master of the Tem- 

ple, March 17. ww eS 1988 
Made Minor Prebendary of Sa- 

lisbury,July17 . . . . 1591 
Instituted to Bishop’s Bourne, 

near Canterbury, July 7 . 1595 
Took cold by coming by water 

from Gravesend to London, 

and died, aged 46 years . 1600 
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with a knowledge of the world, and 
the humility of the Christian with 
the courteous manners of the gen- 
tleman. I should add, however, in 
justice to Hooker, that this last 
quotation from his biographer, 
ought not to be taken alone; for 
notwithstanding his alleged “ in- 
activity and sedentary life,’ he is 
described in other parts of the nar- 
rative as prompt at every call of 
duty, and devoting himseli with 
exemplary diligence to the active 
labours of his profession. Still his 
habits ef mind seem to have been 
too scholastic for the capacities of 
a rustic auditory. Walton says, 
“‘ His sermons were neither long 
nor earnest, but uttered with a 
grave zeal, and an humble voice; 
his eyes always fixed on one place, 
to prevent his imagination from 
wandering, insomuch that he seem- 
ed to study as he spake; the de- 
sign of his sermons, (as indeed of 
all his discourses,) was to show 
reasons for what he spake ; and 
with these reasons such a kind of 
rhetoric, as did rather convince 
and persuade than frighten men into 
piety.” 

In returning homewards from my 
visit, I was led into a train of re- 
flections, which, on sitting down 
to write the present remarks, it was 
my intention to have thrown toge- 
ther upon paper: but, like many a 
clergyman who has dwelt so long 
on the introductory part of his 
discourse, that he has no time for 
the summing up or application, I 
must leave the province of moral- 
izing to the solitary effort of my 
readers.—The subject furnishes 
ample materials for this exercise. 
We may learn from it an edifying 
illustration of the providential dis- 
pensations of God, while we be- 
hold this quiet unobtrusive man 
called from his obscure country 
parish to be Master of the Temple ; 
harassed in his: domestic circum- 
stances ; assailed and persecuted by 
vehement partisans ; and at length 
called to his heavenly rest, at the 
early .age of forty-six. We may 
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i82i.] L’ Archer’s 
further derive encouragement to 
hope that in every period there has 
iJways been much humble and un- 
known piety in the land; many 
that have not bowed the knee to 
the image of Baal. The name of 
Hooker, at the time of his resi- 
dence at Drayton, was probably 
litle known in his neighbourhood 
beyond the precincts of his own 
parish, where he was labouring di- 
ligently but unobtrusively in the 
vineyard of his Divine Master. A 
cursory traveller of the Puritan 
party would perhaps have surveyed 
the little church and parsonage as 
they appear in the valley at a short 
distance from the high road, and 
have whispered to himself as he 
journeyed on his way, about un- 
faithful shepherds, and benighted 
flocks, little thinking that that 
simple dwelling contained one of 
the most devout and heavenly-mind- 
ed pastors in the kingdom; and that 
trom the pulpit of that solitary 
church were probably delivered 
some of the most faithful, affec- 
tionate, evangelical, and edifying 
discourses which it has been the 
lot of any age to produce.—One re- 
flection more, upon which, if this 
paper had not been already, I fear, 
tediously protracted, I should be 
inclined to dilate, is the vast im- 
portance of an established church. 
{am not prepared to say how many 
or how few of the thirty-eight suc- 
cessive rectors of the little village 
of Drayton have been men of per- 
sonal piety or pastoral affection ; 
but taking the case at the most un- 
favourable estimate possible, it is 
still consoling to reflect, that in 
this remote spot,—a spot which, 
in all probability, the voluntary 
zeal of unofficial teachers emanat- 
ing from our towns and cities would 
never have penetrated,—the Gospel 
has been faithfully preached for 
centuries by the reading of the 
word of God; and provision made 
for the administration of the Chris- 
lian sacraments, and the public 
exercises of devotion. There may 
not have been all the religious ad- 


Recantation. 








vantages which were desirable ; 
but even in the worst of times, the 
people can never be said to have 
been left wholly uninstructed, as 
would probably have been the case 
had there been no established 
church to take pity upon them, and 
to carry its ministrations into their 
sequestered hamlet. And, what is 
also a point of considerable import- 
ance, the staff, if I may so say, of 
the regiment has always remained, 
even when the garrison was worst 
appointed; so that, by the blessing 
of God, nothing was wanting but 
pastoral piety and diligence to re- 
store it to a state of efficiency. 
‘The observance of the Sabbath— 
the recognition of the chief prin- 
ciples of religion—the sacraments, 
especially that of baptism—the re- 
gular worship of God—the public 
reading of his word—the solemni- 
ties connected with the various rites 
and offices of the church—have 
never been forgotten, and must in 
every period, whatever might be 
the personal character of the incum- 
bent minister, have had considerable 
influence among the people; and 
many an unlettered Christian may 
have died in the faith and fear 
of Christ, whose piety was un- 
known beyond the little circle of 
a retired cottage, and was nourish- 
ed by aliment which a pampered 
and opinionated religionist would 
have despised. 
VIATOR. 
——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer’ 


Tuose of your readers who, are 
acquainted with the first edition 
of M. L’Archer’s Herodotus, pub- 
lished in 1786, (Paris, 7 tom. Svo.) 
cannot fail to have observed with 
pain how largely the notes are in- 
fected with a spirit of hostility to 
the Christian religion. It will, 
however, be consoling to them to 
learn, that in the second edition 
(1802, Paris, 9 tom. 8vo.) the au- 
thor has made the amplest amends 
in his power forthe imjury done to 
Christianity, by publicly renounc- 
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ing his errors and confessing his 
decided conviction of the truth of 
the Gospel. In his preface (p. 
xxxviii.) he remarks—* Being at 
length deeply convinced of the 
truths taught in the Christian re- 
ligion, I have retrenched, or new- 
modelled all those notes which 
might injure it. Persons have 
drawn from some of them conse- 
quences which I disapprove of, and 
which are far from my _ thoughts. 
Others, | must own with candour 
and to clear my conscience, con- 
tain things that a more mature in- 
vestigation and deeper researches 
have convinced me, rest upon too 
slight foundations, or are absolute- 
ly false. Truth cannot but gain 
by this avowal. To her I have 
consecrated all my studies. I have 
been most anxious to return to her 
ever since I thought IT had dis- 
covered her. May the homage 
which I render to her in true sin- 
cerity of mind discharge me from 
all the errors which L may have 
broached and sought to  propa- 
gate |7”* 

I have a threefold reason, Mr. 
Editor, in requesting your inser- 
tion of this recantation ;—first, as 
it shows the ingenuousness of the 
writer, and exhibits a useful lesson 


* Enfin intimement convaincu de 
toutes les vérités qu’ enseigne la reli- 
sion Chrétienne, jai retrenché, ou re- 
forme, toutes Jes notes qui pouvoient 
Ja blesser. On avoit tiré des unes des 
consequences que j’improuve, et qui 
sont loin de ma pensée. D autres ren- 
fermoient des choses, je dois Pavoner 
avec’ franchise, et pour Pacquit de ma 
conscience, qu’un plus mur examen et 
des recherches plus approfondies m’ont 
demontré reposer sur de trop legéres 
fondemens, ou étre absolument fausses. 
La vérité ne peut que gagner a cet 
aveu. C’est a elle seule que j’ai con- 
sacré, toutes mes veilles. Je me suis 
empress de revenir a elle des que j’ai 
cru Pavoir mieux saisie. Puisse cet 
homage, que je lui rends dans toute la 
sinceriis de inon ceur, me faire ab- 
soudre de toutes les erreurs que je puis 
avoir hasardees, et que jai cherche a 
propager, 


to all who have in any way, by 
word, writing, or example, done 
injury to religion or to society, to 
repair the mischief as far as possi- 
ble, not only by secret humiliation 
before God, but by penitent con- 
fession before the world; second- 
ly, as it affords another instance to 
the many on record, of an open op- 
poser of the Gospel constrained by 
the force of its evidences to become 
its defender; and thirdly, to request 
that any of your readers who may 
have copies of the first edition of 
this work, or who have access to 
libraries in this country, or abroad, 
in which it is contained, would tran- 
scribe this recantation and fix it con- 
spicuously in the work.as an anti- 
dote to its poison. 
CauTus. 
———— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I REQUEST your insertion of the 
following letter from Daniel Gen- 
tle, a condemned criminal, who 
suffered last December at Newgate, 
for an extensive robbery, to a per- 
son who had been his fellow ser- 
vant. My chief reason for wishing 
it inserted is, that the sentence 
printed in Italics, and which con- 
tains a warning that may be useful 
to other young men, was omitted by 
those newspapers from the read- 
ing of which the poor man dated his 
ruin. B. 


*¢Saturday Morning, Condemned Room, 
Newgate, Dec. 9, 1820. 
“¢ My dear Friend, 

Little did I think I should 
be so soon snatched from you; 
but God only knows; his will 
must be done. My dear friend, 
I always respected you as my own 
brother. I hope my fate will be 
a warning to you. I am grieved 
to my heart to think you are de- 
prived of a comfortable situation 
through me; but I hope God Al- 
mighty will protect and_ provide 
for you. I hope you will not for- 
sake his laws. Always look up 
to Him; for if he leaves us we 
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commit the greatest sins. My dear 
friend, repent of your past sins: 
never leave your God, and He will 
never leave you. Begin this night 
to examine yourself, and repent of 
your sins. Mind! you must be 
steadfastly purposing to lead a new 
life. Let me persuade you, instead 
of taking the newspaper on a Sun- 
day after dinner, pray begin, on 
Sunday next, and take your Bible. 
Read the 55th chapter of Isaiah, 
the 6th chapter of John, and the 
3d of Romans. Mind, and repent ; 
and begin and sow your seed on 
good ground. God ‘Almighty is 
very good: He has brought me to 
see the error of my ways.. My 
present situation is trying to flesh 
and blood, but I hope will be a 


comfort to my soul. I have prayed 
heartily to God for his forgiveness. 
I hope he will receive my soul: He 
is a merciful God: it is his will 
and pleasure. Mind, and do not 
be easily persuaded. Ask yourself 
a question first; say, What am J? 
What is this world to the value of 
my soul? My dear friend, be par- 
ticular, and guard against being a 
hypocrite. ‘This is almost the worst 
sin that can be committed. My 
dear friend, mind and put on the 
cloak of righteousness in sincerity. 
Pray look more to your Bible. ‘The 
Lord always be your protection in 
this sinful world. 
“ Your well-wisher, 
‘and dying friend, 
“¢ DPD. GENTLE.” 








Review of New Wublications. 


The Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns. By Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D. D. Minister of 
St. John’s Church, Glasgow.— 
No. Ill. Application of the 
Principle of Locality to the 
Work of a Christian Minister. 
—No.1V. The Effect of Local- 
ity in adding to the useful Es- 
tablishments of a Town. | Glas- 
gow: Chalmers and Collins. 
1820. price Is. 


‘Tre apprehension of surfeiting our 
readers by too heavy a meal of the 
economics of Dr. Chalmers, has 
already been stated as our chief 
reason for not bringing these third 
and fourth Numbers of his periodi- 
cal papers into the same critique 
with the second. Without _ this 
reason, such an incorporation of 
the three Numbers would have been 
but natural, as these two are to 
be considered as little more than 
corollaries from the propositions 
established in that which preceded 
them. The dependence of these 


papers, however, on their prede- 
cessor will justify us in making 
smaller demands than before on 
the patience of our readers, as the 
same reasonings will serve for both. 
Dr. Chalmers himself is evidently a 
friend upon principle to reiteration : 
and we are generally inclined to 
think with him, that few deep and 
abiding impressions are made upon 
the hard surface of the public mind, 
except by striking often, and with 
all our heart, upou the same par 
ticular spot. The philosopher, 
indeed, who classes the under- 
standings of men among the “ soft 
substances” of metaphysical pro- 
duction, will find himself grievous- 
ly mistaken in their impressibility. 
We are not by any means prepared 
to say, that our author does not, in 
some instances, push his opinion 
of the obtuseness of his species a 
little too far, and that even in the 
two present Numbers nothing would 
have been gained by a litile com- 
pression and consolidation. At the 


same time, as he has completely suc- 
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ceeded in carrying the strongest 
conviction to our own minds, we 
ought perhaps to consider his me- 
thod of convincing as the best pos- 
sible method. We would add, 
however, that we are never fess 
disposed to dwell upon little pecu- 
liarities of manner than when con- 
sidering the truly masterly aud im- 
portant reasonings of this distin- 
guished writer 5 and to these reason- 
ings, we will now call the attention 
of our readers. 

It is obvious, that almost every 
argument hitherto adduced — by 
Dr. Chalmers, or by ourselves in 
the examination of his papers, on 
the general advantazes of the local 
system, is strictly applicable to 
places of worship. It the local in- 
fluence of a school and a school- 
master be considerable, much more 
that of a church and a minister of 
the Gospel. But then the multi- 
plication of places of worship to 
the extent required, independently 
of other objections, would seem to 
involve that of substituting an ir- 
regular and undisciplined _ system 
of church goverment for the or- 
ganized and unvarying system of 
an established church. Lest, there- 
fore, any of the author’s reasonings 
should appear to bring his attach- 
ment to a church establishmeut 
inte question, he opens the third 
of his essays by an able defence 
of that institution; and we are 
free to say, that although the same 
mode of ‘defence has been often 
employed, and employed, amongst 
others, by ourselves, we have never 
before seen it used with the same 
power, or with the same promise 
of success. Let us consider his ar- 
gument. 

It is sometimes conceived by 
those who are hostile to religious 
establishments, that although the 
prejudices of mankind may favour 
them, yet that sound sense and 
philosophy are opposed to them. 
(ur own conviction has always been 
sie very reverse of this; and we are 
rejoiced to find ourselves supported 

the view we have taken of the 


subject, by one who will not be sus- 
pected of narrowness of mind, or of 
dishonest compromise with known 
evils, or of childish succumbency to 
antiquated prejudices. Dr. Chalmers 
has fearnt in the porch of enlight- 
ened philosophy, a lesson which 
plainer men may also find in their 
Bibles and their daily experience, 
We shall give our readers the benefit 
of some quotations from the author, 
on this subject. 


“Tt is perhaps the best among all our 
more general arguments for a religious 
establishment in a country, that the 
spontaneous demand of human beings 
for religion is far short of the actual 
interest which they have in it. This is 
not so with their demand for food or 
raiment, or any article which ministers 
to the necessities of our physical na- 
ture. The more destitute we are ot 
these articles, the greater is our desire 
after them. In every case, where the 
want of any thing serves to whet our 
appetite, instead of weakening it, the 
supply of that thing may be left, ‘with 

all safety, to the native and powerful 
demand for it among the people them- 
selves. The sensation of hunger is a 
sufficient guarantee for there being as 
many bakers in a country as it is good 
and necessary for the country to have, 
without any national establishment of 
bakers. ‘This order of men will come 
forth, in number enough, at the mere 
bidding of the people ; and it never 
can be for want of them, that society 
will languish under the want of aliment 
for the human body. It is wise in go- 
vernment to leave the care of the pub- 
lic good, wherever it can be left safely, 
to the workings of individual nature ; 
and, saving for the administration of 


justice betw een man and man, it were 


better that she never put out her hand 
either with a view to regulate or to fos- 
ter any of the operations of common 
merchandise. 

“But the case is widely different, 
when the appetite for any good is short 
of the degree in which that good is 
useful or necessary; and, above all, 
when just in proportion to our want of 
it, is the decay of our appetite towards 
it. Now this is, generally speaking, 


the case with religious instruction. The 
less we have of it, the less we desire 
to have of it. It is not with the aliment 
of the soul, as it is with the aliment o! 








the body. The latter will be sought 
after; the former must be offered to a 
people, whose spiritual appetite is in 
2 state of dormancy, and with whom it 
is just as necessary to create a hunger, 
as itis to minister a positive supply. 
In these circumstances, it were vain 
to wait for any original movement on 
the part of the receivers. It must be 
made on the part of the dispensers. Nor 
does it follow, that because government 


may wisely abandon to the operation of 


the principle of demand and supply, 
all those interests, where the desires of 
our nature and the necessities of our 
nature are adequate the one to the 
other, she ought, therefore, to abandon 
all care of our interest, when the de- 
sire, on the part of our species, is but 
rare, and feeble, and inoperative, while 
the necessity is of such a deep and aw- 
ful character, that there is not one of 
the concerns of earthliness which ought 
for a moment to be compared with it.” 
pp. 89, 90. 


Consider next the manner in 
which our author meets an objection 
often alleged against church establish- 
ments.— 


“ We are quite aware, that a pulpit 
may be corruptly filled, and that there 
may be made to emanate from it the 
eviliniluence of a false or mitigated 
Christianity on its surrounding neigh- 
hourhood. This is an argument, not 
against the good of an establishment, 
but for the good of toleration. ‘There 
is no frame-work reared by human 
wisdom, Which is proof against the fre- 
quent incursions of human depravity. 
But if there do exist a great moral in- 
capacity on the part of our species, in 
virtue of which, if the lessons of Chris- 
tiavity be not constantly obtruded upon 
them, they are sure tg decline in taste 
and in desire for the lessons of Chris- 
tianity ; and if an establishment be a 
good device for overcoming this evil 
tendency of our nature, it were hard to 
visit, with the mischief of its overthrow, 
the future race either of a parish or of 
a country, for the guilt of one incum- 
bency, or for the unprincipled patron- 
age of one generation. We trust, there- 
fore, inthe face of every corruption 
which has been alleged against them, 
that our parochial establishments will 
stand, so as that churches shall be kept 
in repair, and ministers, in constant suc- 
cession, shall be provided for them. 
Cunist. OBsErv. No, 238. 
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At the same time, we hope that no re- 
striction whatever will be laid on the 
zeal and exertion of Dissenters; and 
that any legal disability, under which 
they still labour, will, at Jength, be 
done away. ‘The truth is, that we 
know not a better remedy against the 
temporary and incidental evils of an 
establishment, than a free, entire, and 
unexcepted toleration; nor how an en- 
dowed church can be more effectually 
preserved, either from stagnation or 
decay, than by being ever stimulated 
and kept on the alert, through the 
talent, and energy, and even occasional 
malignity and injustice of private ad- 
venturers. Still, however, such is our 
impression of the overwhelming supe- 
riority of good done by an establish- 
ment, that, in addition to the direct 
Christian influence which it causes 
to descend upon the country from its 
oWn ministers, we regard it as the in- 
strument of having turned the country 
into a fitter and more prepared field, 
for the reception of a Christian influ- 
ence from any other quarter; inso- 
much, that had the period of the Refor- 
ination from Popery, in Britain, been 
also the period for the overthrow and 
cessation of all religious establishments 
whatever, we apprehend that there 
would not only have been no attend- 
ance of people upon churches, but a 
smaller attendance of people upon 
meeting-houses than there is at this 
moment. They are our establishments, 
in fact, which have nourished and up- 
held the taste of the population for 
Christianity ; and when that taste is 
accidentally offended, they are our esta- 
blishinents which recruit the dissenting 
places of wors*ip with such numbers 
as they never would have gotten out of 
that native mass which had been pre- 
viously unwrought, and previously un- 
entered on.” pp. 91—93. 


This reasoning is to us, we con- 
fess, unanswerable; and happy 
shall we be if it serve to establish 
any doubting mind, or to humble 
the vanity and weaken the antipa- 
thies ef those whom it fails to con- 
vince. Nor let it be thought that 
such vanity or antipathy are only 
ideal offences, having their sha- 
dowy existence’ merely in the fancy 
of a critic. Churchmen of the 
present day have, indeed, little or 
nothing to complain of in what 
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may be called the higher depart- 
ments of Dissent, in those truly re- 
spectable and highly gifted indivi- 
duals who would be an ornament 
to any church. but there are cer- 
tain subalterns in Dissent, who, 
anxious to flesh their maiden swords 
in the sides of the Establishment, 
and looking at the subject as it is 
distorted by the prejudices of their 
education, or darkened by their own 
proper short-sightedness, adopt a 
mode of attack likely indeed to irri- 
tate, but most unlikely to convince. 
Their habit is to address the more 
religious and enlightened members 
of the Establishment, as being in 
fact secret converts to the folly and 
mischief of such an_ institution; 
and as though their adherence to 
it was nothing short of a sacri- 
fice of Scripture to convenience, 
or of conscience to interest. 
To such individuals (who are far 
from enjoying the sanction of the 
more enlightened members of the 
body to which they belong) the 
reasonings of Dr. Chalmers may 
be singularly useful; of whom, at 
least, it cannot be said, that the 
brain is confused by the pressure 
of a mitre, or the conscience warp- 
ed by the sunshine of court favour. 
But to return to the papers before 
us— 

The author, not satisfied with 
thus maintaining the general advan- 
tages of an established church, goes 
on to show that it has a peculiar ad- 
vantage as connected with the system 


of locality. 


“In our last chapter, we made a com- 
parison between local and general Sab- 
bath schools. Now, a church is, or 
easily might be, in effect, a local Sab- 
bath-school. Its district is, or ought 
to be, the parish with which it stands 
nominally associated, and its sitters 
ought to be the inhabitants of that pa- 
rish. The established ministers of a 
large town should be enabled, each to 
concentrate the full influence of his 
character and office, on his own dis- 
tinct and separate portion of the whole 
territory. Any thing that can disturb 
the reiteration of his attentions to the 
same local quarter of the city should 


[Ocr. 


be resisted as a detraction from his rea} 
usefulness, And what we affirm is, that 
the united influence of the exertions of 
allthe clergy, when generalized and 
extended over the town, will never 
nearly amount to the sum of their sepa- 
rate influences, when each is permitted 


to give the whole both of his Sabbath and 
week-day labour to the people of his 


own geographical vineyard.” pp. 95, 96. 


It would be an insult to the me- 
mories of our readers to proceed 
to the proof of these positions, be- 
cause any such proof would con- 
sist in a mere recapitulation of the 
arguments in our last Number. It 
is obvious that all the reasonings 
founded upon the increased  inte- 
rest both of the teacher in the 
people, and of the people in the 
teacher, would apply here with 
augmented force. The difference 
is, in fact, almost immeasurable be- 
tween the interest felt by these two 
parties in each other, in the two 
cases where the minister does, and 
does not hold intimate and daily 
communion with his people. 

But there is another principle 
which lends its aid, both in deepen- 
ing the mutual interest between the 
minister and the people, and in push- 
ing forward the general cause of reli- 
gion, where the same individuals 
habitually listen to the same teacher, 
or are habitually attended by him 
in private; and this is sympathy. 
Dr. Chalmers has some observations 
upon this topic too striking to be 
withheld. 


“There is nothing fanciful in the 
charm which we thus ascribe to locality. 
It is the charm of tact and of experi- 
ence. It is better, when the people 
who live beside each other are under 
one common impression of good from 
their minister, than when these same 
people five asunder from each other. 
It is not known how much that impres- 
sion is heightened by sympathy. Did 
each of the thousand who attend 2 
dramatic performance, satisfy himself 
with reading the composition at home, 
the total impression among them were 
not half so powerful, as wheu, within 
the infection of one another’s feelings; 
they sit together, at its representation 
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ina theatre. This is, in part, due to 
the power of sensible exhibition in the 
acting. But it is also due, in great 
part, to the operation of sympathy. 
And when contiguous families hear the 
same minister on the Sabbath, or come 
within the scope of the same household 
attentions on other days, there is be- 
tween them, through the week, a pro- 
longed, and often a cherished sympa- 
thy, which, were the families widely 
apart in distant places of the town, 
would have no operation Such a 
common topic, too, of reference and 
attention, would have a cementing influ- 
ence on every little neighbourhood. It 
would draw next-door families into 
closer and nearer relationship with each 
other, and shed a mild, moral lustre, 
over many vicinities, now crowded 
with human beings, but desolate in re- 
spect of all those feelings which go to 
sweeten and to solace human bosoms. 
It would, in fact, go acertain way, to 
transplant into our larger towns, the 
kindliness of select and limited inter- 
course; so that, even though the minis- 
ter could be the visitant of as many 
families, and the friend of as many in- 
dividuals, on the general, as on the lo- 
cal system, yet the very circumstance 
of their being scattered, instead of be- 
ing contiguous, makes a heavy deduc- 
tion from the amount of his influence 
upon them. And, on these various ac- 
counts, do we think, that a city clergy 
would be greatly more effective under 
an arrangement, where, instead of the 
hearers of all churches being intermin- 
gled in every direction over the town, 
they were, as much as may be, recalled 
from this state of dispersion, so as that 
they may be found together in their 
respective parishes, and there offer to 
each of the ministers one separate and 
compact body of acquaintanceship.” 
pp. 99—101. 

After such a delineation of the 
advantages of an established church, 
the question is not unlikely to be 
asked, “ Why, if an establishment 
be an engine of such mighty ope- 
ration, has it done so little? Is 
it at all evident that, with the same 
talent and professional ardour, an 
established clergyman does more 
to stay the declension of religious 
habits in towns, than the dissent- 
ing minister who labours in the 
same field with him?” To this 
Dr. Chalmers is disposed to reply, 


that if the clergyman is not the 
more efficient of the two, it is not 
the fault of his church, but springs 
from some cause independent of it 
and hostile to its character and 
constitution. And he names a 
cause which (at least in Scotland) 
has created so “ wide a disruption 
between city ministers and the 
people of their respective locali- 
ties,” as to account at once for 
the comparative inefficiency of the 
Establishment. 

The cause to which he alludes, 
is the prevailing practice of throw- 
ing open the seats of a place of 
worship to applicants from all 
quarters, instead of giving a de- 
cided preference to the inhabitants 
of the parish. The effects of this 
mistaken policy he thus describes : 


“Tt is this which, trifling as it may 
appear, has struck with impotency our 
Church Establishment in towns, and 
brought it down from the high vantage 
ground it might else have occupied.— 
In this way each church is made to 
operate, by a mere process of attrac- 
tion, over an immense field, instead of 
operating, by a process of emanation, 
on a distinct and manageable portion 
of it. With the exception of his civil 
immunities, and his civil duties, which 
last form a heavy deduction from his 
usefulness, there remains nothing to 
signalize an established over a dissent- 
ing minister, though the capabilities of 
his office ought to give him the very ad- 
vantage which a local has over a gene- 
ral Sabbath-school. That which, in 
argument, forms the main strength of 
our Establishment, has, in practice, 
been so utterly disregarded, as, in fact, 
to have brought every city of our land 
under a mere system of Dissenterism. 
It is not of the powerful influence of 
Dissenters that we complain: it is of 
the feeble influence of their system. It 
is not that they are become so like un- 
to us, as to have gained ground upon 
the Establishment: it is, that we have 
become so like unto them, as both of 
us to have lost ground on the general 
population. Locality, in truth, is the 
secret principle wherein our great 
strength lieth ; and our enemies could 
not have devised more effectual means 
of prevailing against us, in order to 
bind us and to afflict us, than to disse- 
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ver this principle from our Establish- 
ment. Our city rulers, without the mis- 
chievous intent, have inflicted upon us 
the mischievous operation of Delliah ; 
and since we are asked why it is that, 
with all the strength and superiority 
which we assign to an establishment, 
we put forth so powerless an arm on 
the general community, we reply, that 
it is because, under this operation, our 
strength has gone from us, and we have 
become weak, and are like unto other 
men.” pp. 105, 506, 


The same practice, as far as we 
know, does not prevail to any con- 
siderable extent in England. But 


then a variety of other circum- 
stances contribute to produce 
among us the like results. How, 


for example, to name only one of 


these causes, can any thing of a 
local spirit or efficiency be kept 
alive in a paris consisting of from 
10 to 20,000 inhabitants, in which 
one poor creature of flesh and blood 
presides, and who perhaps consumes 
one half of his own zeal in taking 
care that nobody else shall display 
theirs among his people? But to 
the question of large parishes, and 
unassisted clergymen, * rari nantes 
in surgite vasto,” we hope to return 
at the close of this discussion; and, 
in the mean time, we wish to con- 
fine ourselves chiefly to the state- 
ments of Dr. Chalmers. His re- 
maining observations in these two 
Numbers, may be considered as 
replies to the two following ques- 
tions. 

In the first place, has the 
actual state of things produced 
any serious evils as to attendance 
on Divine Worship ? And, 2. Are 
there no such objections as serve 
to countervail all the arguments of 
the author for the introduction of 
his new system? We shall notice 
each of these queries in its proper 
order. 

In reply to the first question, as 
to the actual effect of the present 
system on the number of attendants 
at places of public worship, we 


could wish to produce the follow- 
ing curious statement from our au- 
ihor—a statement which, though 
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not constructed entirely according 
io our wish, is drawn up with more 
precision on the whole than an 
thing of the kind we have before 
seen. 


“ Let it be premised, that, in a coun- 
try parish, the number who should be 
In attendance upon church, is compu- 
ted at one half of the whole population, 
In towns wiiere the obstacle of distance 
is not to be overcome, a larger propor- 
tion than this is generally fixed upon. 
We think it, however, overrated at 
two thirds, and shall therefore assign 
the intermediate fraction of five 
eighths, as the ratio which the church- 
going inhabitants of a town should bear 
to the total number of them. 

“The first result that we shall give, 
is the fruit of a Jarger survey, made in 
one of the extreme districts of Glas- 
gow, and comprehending a population 
of 10,304. The number of Sabbath- 
hearers ought, at the rate now specified, 
to have been 6240. 
seats actually taken, in all the churches 
and meeting-houses put together, was 
only 2930. This survey becomes more 
instructive, when regarded in the se- 
parate portions of it. As it passes on- 
wardsto the limits of the royalty, where 
the people become poorer, and the 
space which they occupy is 1 contact 
with that enormous parish, the Barony, 
whose population, by a recent survey, 


is found to be 51,61, the proportion of 


non-attendance becomes much greater. 
There are, along the line of separation 
between the city and the suburbs, con- 
tiguous populations of $77, 400, 500, 
475, 469, and 468, where the numbers 
that ought to attend a place of worship, 
are 236, 250, 322, 297, 293, and 293, 
respectively ; and w he re the sittings 
actually taken, which correspond to 
those numbers, are 76,74, 131, 87, 103, 
and 113. Thus, in some instances, is 
it found, that the church-going popula- 
tion bear only the proportion of less 
than one fifth to the whole, and than 
one third to that part of the whole, who 
would, in a well-ordered state of things, 
be in a regular habit of attendance 
upon ordinances. It is remarkable, 
that in one of those spaces which com- 
prised a population of 875, there were 
not above four individuals who had a 
sitting in an established church; sothat, 
were it not for Dissenters, who take up 
at least 148 out of the whole, and 38 in 
chapels of ease, there would have been 
a district of the city, with a larger pe~ 
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pulation than is to be found in many of 
our country parishes, im a state nearly 
of entire heathenism. The country, 
in fact, lies under the deepest obliga- 
tion to the dissenting clergy : and let 
no petty jealousies interfere with the 
acknowledgments due to men who 
have done so much to retard the pro- 
cess of moral deterioration, and whose 
ability and zeal have carried onward, 
to the limit of its utmost possible ope- 
ration, the high function that they ful- 
fil in the commonwealth. 

* This survey was not carried beyond 
the limits of the Royalty; but we are 
sure, if it had, that all the results would 
have been aggravated. Ina parish of 
upwards of 50,000 people, where one 
church, and three subsidiary chapels, 
form the whole amountof accommoda- 
tion provided by the Establishment, we 
confidently aver, that not one fifth of 
those who live in it, and not one third 
of those who should have sittings, are in 
the habit of attendance upon any ordi- 
nances whatever ; and that this compu- 
tation holds, after Dissenterism has put 
forth all its resources, and it has been 
free to expatiate over every neighbour- 
hood of human beings for several gene- 
rations. Such is the tried inefficiency 
of its mechanism. It will never, of 
itself, do the work of an establishment, 
however essential it may be in a coun- 
iry, to stimulate and to supplement an 
establishment. And when we contem- 
plate the magnitude of those suburb 
wastes, which have formed so rapidly 
around the metropolis, and every com- 
mercial city of our Jand—when we 
think of the quantity of lawless spirit 
Which has been permitted to ferment 
and to multiply there, afar from the 
contact of every softening influence, 
and without one effectual hand put 
forth to stay the great and the growing 
distemper—when we estimate the fami- 
lies which, from infancy to manhood, 
have been unvisited by any message 
irom Christianity, and on whose con- 
sciences the voice of him who speak- 
eth the word that is from heaven has 
never descended, we cannot but charge 
that country, which, satisfied if it neu- 
tralize the violence, rears no preven- 
tive barrier against the vices of the 
people, with the guilt of inflicting upon 
itself a moral, if not a political sui- 
cide.” pp. 109—112, 


it will at once be perceived in 
‘lis statement, that Dr. Chalmers 
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estimates the number of attendants 
at places of public worship by the 
number of seats taken in a parish. 
Now, is there not a flaw in this esti- 
mate? Or is it a fact in the eccle- 
siastical economy of our sister coun- 
try, that none have an opportunity of 
attending the public services of 
religion except those who pay for 
admission? If so, how superior is 
the state of things amongst our- 
selves, where, in every new church 
especially, a large space is preserved 
for the spiritual advantage of the 
poor! How important in this view 
is that regulation of the Society for 
the Building of Churches, which 
consents to no application of the 
higher orders, till the interests of 
their poorer brethren are secured ! 
We confess we feel a decided ob- 
jection to that description of polite 
places of worship where wealth and 
gentility are the essential tickets 
of admission, and the title to. wor- 
ship God is bound up with the title 
tv earthly distinction. Not only is 
it the duty of the state to make am- 
ple provision for the instruction of 
the poor, but, in our opinion, every 
congregation is seusibly injured by 
their exclusion. It is useful to the 
poor themselves to discover, by see- 
ing arich worshipper at their side, 
that the rich also have their sins 
to confess, and their woes to la- 
ment; that they are agitated by 
the same fears, and animated by 
the same hopes, and stand in need 
of the same consolations. Nor is 
it less useful to the rich to learn 
the common guilt and poverty of 
all who stand before God. But it 
is especially profitable to the mi- 
nister, to be recalled, by the pre- 
sence of a multitude of poor igno- 
rant suffering creatures, from those 
lottier and more speculative topics 
into which an exclusively polished 
and refined congregation might be 
likely to seduce him, to the plain, 
broad, fundamental verities of faith 
and holiness, to the great and gra- 
cious truths on which the ever- 
lasting destinies of rich as well as 
poor are suspended. [ft is the 
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mixed character of our congrega- 
tions, aS some of our court sermons 
may testify, which assists to pre- 
serve to us the mixture of honesty 
and delicacy, of simplicity and re- 
finement, which distinguishes many 
of the sermons of the present day. 
And it will be round, we believe, 
by every minister, 11 the end, that 
what is the best for the one class of 
society is best for the other ; and 
that the arrow pointed at a poor 
man’s bosom will be the first to 
reach the conscience of the rich. 

But we conceive that there is 
also this defect in the statement of 
Dr. Chalmers, that he does not al- 
low for the probability that the 
seat occupied by one member of a 
family during a part of the day, 
may be occupied by another mem- 
ber of it at a different hour. We 
are disposed to agree with Dr. 
Chalmers, that “ in a well ordered 
state of things’—that is to say, in 
a parish where every individual 
who could frequent a place of wor- 
ship was to be found there—the at- 
tendance would rise to the extent 
of five eighths of the whole popu- 
lation. But we must keep in mind 
that whatever system is adopted to 
multiply the number of — church- 
goers, will still have to contend 
with the corruption of human na- 
ture. And it would be as unphilo- 
sophical to expect that a system 
which has to encounter that cor- 
ruption should produce its full re- 
sults as that a machine should act 
in a resisting medium as it would 
if it were acting in vacuo. We 
say this, however, not to weaken 
the impression of the necessity of 
the change which Dr. Chalmers 
urges, but to guard against the 
efiects of disappointment on the 
part of those who should expect 
that the results from an adequate 
supply of church or chapel room 
in any given district, will be not 
only immediate but co-extensive 
with the moral wants of the popu- 
lation. 

jut this view of the subject 


oyinegs us to the consideration of 
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the second point we proposed to 
discuss; namely, whether there are 
not odjections to the adoption of 
Dr. Chalmers’s plan, strong enough 
even to countervail his facts and 
reasonings. 

In the first place, it is asked, 
whether the experiment has not 
been tried without the smallest suc- 
sess, to bring in what Dr. Chal- 
mers happily terms the “ outfield 
population,” to a place of worship? 
Dr. Chalmers himself gives us an 
account of an experiment of this 
kind, which we shall extract for ow 
readers. 


“An experiment may often be as in- 
structive by its failure, as by its success. 
We have here to record the fate of a 
most laudable endeavour, made to re- 
calla people alienated from Christian 
ordinances, to the habit of attendance 
upou thei. "The scene of this euter- 
prise was Calton and Bridgeton—two 
suburb districts of Glasgow, which lie 
contiguous to each other, bearing toge- 
ther a population of above 29,000, and 
with only one chapel of ease tor tie 
whole provision which the establishment 
has rendered to them. It was thought 
that a regular evening sermon might be 
instituted in this chapel, aud that for 
the inducement of a seat-rent so mode- 
rate as from 6d. to Is. Gd. a year, to 
each individual, many who attended no 
where through the day, might be pre- 
vailed upon to become the regular at- 
tendants of such a congregation. The 
sermon was preached, not by one stated 
minister, but by a succession of such 
ministers as could be found ; and as Va- 
riety is one of the charms of a public 
exhibition, this also might have been 
thoughta favourable circumstance. But 
besides, there were gentlemen who in- 
troduced the arrangement to the notice 
of the people, not merely by acting a» 
their informants, but by going round 
among them with the offer of sittings ; 
and, in order to remove every objection 
on the score of inability, they were al 
thorized to offer seats gratuitously to 
those who were unable to pay for them. 
Had the experiment succeeded, it would 
have been indeed the proudest and most 
pacific of all victories. But itis great 
ly easier to make war against the phy- 
sical resistance of a people, than to 
make war against the resistance of a! 
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established moral habit. And, accord- 
ingly, out of the 1500 seats that were 
offered, not above 90 were let or ac- 
cepted by those who had before been 
total uon-attendants on religious wor- 
ship; and then about 190 more were 
let, not, however, to those whom it was 
wanted to reclaim, but to those who al- 
ready went to church through the day, 
and in whom the taste for church-going 
had been already formed. And so the 
matter moved on, heavily and languid- 
ly, for some time, tll, in six months 
after the commencement of the scheme, 
in September, 1817, it was finally aban- 
doned.” pp. 114, 119. 


Let the author’s comment on this 
disappointment be considered. 


“There were several ingredients of 
success, however, wanting to this ex- 
periment. There was no such reitera- 
tion of one minister, as would ripen 
into familiarity or friendship between 
him and his hearers. There was no 
reciprocity of operation, between the 
duties of the Sabbath and the duties 
of the week. The most aggressive part 
of aininister’s influence upon the peo- 
ple lies in his being frequently amongst 
them ; the recognised individual, whose 
presence is looked for at their funerals, 
and who baptises their children, and 
who attends their sick-beds, and who 
goes round amongst them in courses of 
religious visitation. ‘There was nothing 
of all this in the experiment ; nor were 
the Christian philanthropists who did 
go forth upon the population, so firmly 
embodied under one head, or so strict- 
ly and officially attached to one locality, 
as fairly to represent the operation of a 
stated minister, and, where possible, a 
residing eldership. Above all, in so 
wide and dispersed a locality in ques- 
tion, it was not by the marvellous do- 
ings of one year, that a great or visible 
change in the habits of the people ought 
tohave been expected. ‘The descent 
of more than half'a century, will not 
be so easily or so speedily recover- 
ed. Such an achievement as this can 
never be done without labour, and with- 
out the perseverance of men, willing to 
plod and to pioneer their way through 
the difficulties of a whole generation.” 
pp. 115, 116. 


In this comment we heartily con- 
cur. There is, we confidently be- 
lieve, no part of our own metro- 


polis, or of any great town in the 
empire, where a patient personal 
application, from a resident minis- 
ter devoted to his work, would not 
let the whole of a place of worship, 
supposing it properly adapted to the 
extent of the population, at the rate 
of five shillings a sitting. We have 
lately seen the experiment tried 
among a thinly scattered population, 
and in an agricultural district where 
the wages are low, at the rate of 
15s. a sitting, with complete suc- 
cess. 

It has also been asked, whether 
the * fluctuation of inhabitants” in 
great cities would not oppose consi- 
derable difficulties to the establish- 
ment of the loca$system ? Dr. Chal- 
mers’s reply to this question is wor- 
thy of attention. 


The quantity of fluctuation is great- 
ty overrated. The district referred to 
in our last chapter, as having been as- 
sumed by a philanthropic individual, 
forthe purpose of its moral and eco- 
nomical cultivation,* contains 219 fa- 
milies, of which there were 25 removals 
at the last term, or about one tenth of 
the whole. It will, speaking generally, 
be found not to exceed this fraction, in 
small contiguous districts of such a po- 
pujation; and even from this, there 
ought to be an abatement, in estimat- 
ing the number of yearly removals from 
a parish: for many of the movements 
are internal, being from one small dis- 
trict of the parish to another. And be- 
sides, even though there were removals 
out of the parish every year, at the rate 
of one tenth of all the families in it, we 
are not to infer, that, in ten years, there 
is a complete change of fainilies! or 
that the old parish is thus scooped away 
by so many Jiftings of the people who 
live init. The truth is, that the move- 
ment is far more a vibratory than a suc- 
cessive one. The families that leave a 
parish this year, are, in a great mea- 
sure, the very families that came to it 
Jast year. “There is a certain number, 
and those chiefly of the worse condi- 
tioned of the population, who are con- 
stantly upon the wing; and they alter- 
nate from one parish to another, over 
the heads of a stable population. <A 


* See our last Number, p. 553. 
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locally parochial system would serve, 
in the long rua, to retain even these ; 
but, even in their present amount, they 
leave the great bulk of the inhabitants 
of every parish, ina fixed and perma- 
nent state for any species of cultiva- 
tion that might be applied to them. 
We believe, indeed, that the families 
of a city parish are less given to change 
than those of an agricultural parish, 
from the expiry of leases, and, above 
all, the yearly fluctuation of farm ser- 
vants.” pp. 124, 1295, 


The justice of this reply will 
not, we think, be questioned. It 
would indeed be absurd to deny 
that, with dispositions as unsettled 
as those of nine tenths of mankind, 
and in the present unfixed charac- 
ter of the times, when commerce, 
and physical strength, and manu- 
facturing skill, and capital, are so 
anxiously scooping out to themselves 
new channels, fluctuation will be 
considerable. It will, however, be 
much diminished by the improve- 
ment of moral habits, and the wider 
diffusion of a temper of gratitude 
and contentment. And moreover 
it is not fair to consider the local 
system as acting in one solitary 
city, but as operating in all the 
cities of the land. And, suppos- 
ing it to act thus generatly, fluctua- 
tion would then be of less conse- 
quence; as the minister, in losing 
one of his own flock, might often 
have the happiness to barter him 
for a better from that of his neigh- 
bour. 

Another objection not unfrequent- 
ly urged against the author’s reason- 
ings is, the “danger lest the erec- 
tion of new places of worship should 
empty the old ones, and therefore 
nothing be gained by the process.” 
The fourth of these Essays opens by 
an able developement of the grounds 
ou which the author hopes for hap- 
pier results. Our readers will be 
vlad to have it from Dr. Chalmers’s 
own words, 


“There isa direct and arithnietical 
style of computation, which often fails 
when itis applied to the phenomena, 





[Ocr. 


or the principles of human nature. It 
is thus, for example, that many con- 
ceive an alarm, lest one benevolent so- 
ciety should suffer in its revenues, when 
another benevolent society is instituted 
in the same town, and among the same 
people. They calculate by a mere pro- 
cess of subtraction upon the money of 
subscribers ; and they do not calculate 
on the moral impulse which every new 
scheme of philanthropy is fitted to send 
into their hearts. They seem not aware, 
that the mere habit of liberality, in be- 
half of one object, renders them more 
accessible to the claims of any new ob- 
ject, than if the habit had not been pre- 
viously called into existence. The truth 
is, that after all which is given away in 
liberality, there still is left, in the fund 
for such luxuries as may easily be dis- 
pensed with, and in the fund which goes 
to the loose and floating expenses of 
pocket-money, an ainple remainder for 
meeting fresh and frequent applications. 
The money is, of course, lessened by 
the amount that has previously been 
given; but, if the habit and disposi- 
tion of giving be increased, this may 
secure for an indefinite length of time, 
more than a full compensation. And 
thus it is, that in starting some new en- 
terprise of philanthropy, one may far 
more surely count on being liberally 
supported, in a town teeming with pre- 
vious charities—and where the fund for 
benevolence has, therefore, to a certain 
degree been impaired, but the feeling 
of benevolence has been strengthened 
by exercise—than in a town where, 
as no encroachment has yet been made 
upon the means, so no excitement has 
yet been givento the motives, ofcharity. 

« And there is a similarity to this, in 
the matter before us. The new charch 
which is opened, will not so operate by 
a process of subtraction upon those who 
hearin meeting houses, asit will operate 
by a process of fermentation upon those 
who hear no whe e. It will increase 
the taste and the demand for churcli- 
going. If rightly followed up, by such 
local and aggressive operations as, We 
have already ex pl aned, it will leaven 
the dead mass, and revive an appetite 
for the ministrations of Christianity, 
beyond its own power to meet and to 
gratify. The population is greater than, 
perhaps, with the most rapid process ol 
church-building, which can rationajly 
be counted on, will be overtaken in the 
course ofa century. And, meanwhile, 
it were no paradox to those who know 
the amplitude of the ficld that is yet 
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unbroken, and who calculate on the 
power of a living excitement sent over 
the face of it, though, for many years 
to come, churches and meeting-houses 
were seen to sprig up in frequency to- 
cether, and both the Dissenters and the 
Establishment gained ground contem- 
poraneously on the vast uvoccupied ex- 
rent that yet lies before them.” pp. 150 
—132. 

Few individuals practically en- 
caged in the promotion of plans 
of benevolence, have not verified 
iitese observations by experiment. 
‘The fund for benevolence has un- 
questionably a limit in the actual 
necessities of human nature. Men 
cannot and will not give to others 
so as to starve themselves. But 
there is a wide interval between 
what is necessary and what is ex- 


pedient, over which the spirit of 


Christian charity may range, and 
out of which she may enlarge her 


contributions for the alleviation of 


human misery, and the advance- 
ment of human happiness: and 
upon this source of supply she will 
daily be disposed to draw more 
and more. And it is true, to a 
certain extent at least, of the be- 
nevolent feeling, that it gains by 
giving, and does the more to-day 
on account of what it achieved yes- 
terday. 

The last objection of which we 
find any special notice in these Es- 
Says, is as to the romantic and w- 
sonary character of a plan which, 
in order to secure the permanent 
moral instruction of a population 
of 150,000 people, Dr. Chalmers 
adimits, will require no less a sum 
than 190,0002. The examination 
of this objection is very satisfac- 
tory; but we have not time to go 
farther into it than to give the fol- 
lowing brief extract. 

“ One society, that should propose to 
raise a hundred thousand pounds for a 
project so gigantic, may well be de- 
nounced as visionary ; but not so the 
society that should propose to raise one 
or two thousand pounds for its own as- 
sumed proportion of it. There is many 
an individual, who has both philanthro- 
py enough, and influence enough with- 

Cunist. OpsEry. No. 238. 


in the circle of his own acquaintance- 
ship for moving forward a sufficiency 
of power towards such an achievement. 
All that he needs, is the guidance of his 
philanthropy at the first, to this enter- 
prise. When once fairly embarked, 
there are many securities against his 
ever abandoning it till it is fully ac- 
complished. For, from the very first 
moment, will he fee! a charm in his un- 
dertaking, that he never felt in any of 
those wide and bewildering generalities 
of benevolence which have hitherto en- 
grossed him. ‘To appropriate his little 
vicinity —to lay it down in the length 
aad the breadth of it—to ineasure itoff 
as the manageable field within which he 
can render an entire and a lasting be- 
nefit to all its families—to know and 
be known amongst them, and thus baye 
his liberality sweetened by the charm 
ofacquaintanceship with those who are 
the objects of it—instead of dropping, 
as heretofore, of his abundance into an 
ocean Where it was instantly absorbed 
and became invisible, to pour a deep, 
and a sensible, and an abiding infusion 
into his own separate and selected por- 
tion of that impracticable mass which 
has hitherto withstood all the efforts of 
philanthropy—instead of grasping in 
vain at the whole territory, to make 
upon it his own little settlement, and 
thus to narrow, at least, the unbroken 
field, which he could not overtake—to 
beautify one humble spot, and there 
raise an enduring monument, by which 
an example is lifted up, and a voice is 
sent forth to all the spaces which are 
yet unentered on—this is benevolence, 
reaping a reward at the very outset of 
its labours, and such a reward, too, as 
will not only insure the accomplish- 
ment of its own task, but as must, from 
the ease, and the certainty, and the dis- 
tinct and definite good which are at- 
tendant upon its doings, serve both to 
allure and to guarantee a whole host of 
imitations.” pp. 154, 159. 


Nothing indeed can be more ob- 
vious than that those plans, and 
these only, deserve the title of “ vi- 
sionary,’ which propose to accom- 
plish the end without the means. 
And such evidently are the projects 
of those who hope to evangelize a 
parish by giving one minister and 
one church to perhaps 50,000 
people, and one school, capable of 
receiving a few hundreds, to 10,000 
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children. The plan of the author was consigned to the superintend- 
has, at least, this title to rationality ence of one minister, it should 


and common sense, that té is practi- 
cable, and, if brought into action, 
would be likely, under the Divine 
blessing, effectually to answer its 
purpose. 

We have already so far exceeded 
the bounds, originally proposed to 
ourselves, that we shall add little by 
way of comment on tle preceding 
quotations and remarks. To one 
topic to which we have already ad- 
verted——namely, the impediments 
to the public worship of God in our 
own country—we must again briefly 
refer. 

It may seem to be a hardy, but 
it is, in our judgment, an indisputa- 
ble statement, 
our own great cities and towns 
are miserably destitute of facilities 
for the public worship of God. Let 
the enormous extent, for example, 
of some of our parishes be consider- 
ed. Even before the late census, 
which, we know, yields, in almost 
every case, a very large accession 
of numbers, St. Pancras contain- 
ed 46,300 inhabitants—Shoreditch, 
43,900—-St. George’s, a 
Square, 41,687-—Lambeth, 41,644 
—and Mary-le-bone, 75,624. How 
immense the moral 
such a population, and how impossi- 
ble that it should be brought un- 
der the vigilant spiritual superin- 
tendence of any one individual ! 
The crying demand then of the 
present moment is, in the first in- 
stance, to break up each of these 
overgrown parishes into convenient 
subdivisions; and, next, to create 
sufficient funds tor the erection of ¢ 
church, and the maintenance of a 
minister, in every such = subdivi- 
sion; and this we conecive might 
be done without disturbing the per- 
sonal rights and property of incum- 
beuts or patrons. Indeed, many of 
these livings are public property ; 
and it would be eas sy, We Conceive, 
by degrees to establish, in all, com- 
mutations which would satisfy all 
parties. It is surely not to be tole- 
rated, that because, when a spot 
of sround was thinly inhabited, it 


that many parts of 


necessities of 


still have no other superintendent, 
when its population has multiplied 
from units to thousands. That 
constitution of church or state js 
radically defective which will not 
adjust itself to the varying condi- 
tion of society. Surely Parliament 
will have no such preference of the 
letter to the spirit of our institu- 
tlons, as to perpetuate a system 
which consigns so large a part of 
the people to ignorance and vice. 

If it be alleged, in mitigation of 
the evil, that with the population, 
the means of instruction have in- 
creased, we would then beg to re- 
fer our readers to the statements of 
that truly valuable friend to his 
country and his church, Dr. Yates,* 
—who, to his honour be it spoken, 
first exposed to the public eye the 
real wants of the people, hitherto 
shrouded by those magnificent. pa- 
negyrics on our nation and circum- 
stances, to which our vanity fends 
so covetous an ear. His calcula- 
tions may probably require some 
minute deductions, although on the 
other hand the evil has been in 
creased in the interval. But  sup- 
pose the result of a just calcula- 
tion at all to approach to that 
which he has announced, and we 
have then more than half a million 
of individuals, within eight miles of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, shut out from 
the possibility of partaking of pub- 
lic worship in the national or in 
any church. In other words, we 
have a population thus excluded 
from religious ordinances exceed- 
ing that of several whole counties. 
And now let us ask whether such 
a state of things does not impe- 
riously demand a change; whether 
the broils of Parliament about mere 
party questions would not be well 
exchanged for the calm discussion 
of points such as these. The Dis- 
senters from the Establishment in- 
deed provide pasture for a small 
portion of this scattered flock. 
But by far the larger proportion 

* See Christian Observer for 181y, 
p. 730. 
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of them is left to wander in the wild 
wastes of ignorance and profligacy, 
to pick up their food as they can; 
or rather to be swallowing poison, 
when they ought to be fed with the 
bread and with the water of life. 

It may however be said to all 
this, that “ the Establishment has 
now begun to move—that churches 
are building in various quarters— 
and that in Mary-le-bone, for in- 
stance, besides the spacious build- 
ing already erected, four new 
churches are likely to be — built.” 
All this may be true; but the truth 
when admitted does not promise an 
adequate remedy tor the evil. How 
inadequate is the addition of four 
places of worship to a parish con- 
sisting of upwards of 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, and that even if all its chapels 
of ease be taken into the account. 
{t is one of the evils, as Dr. Chal- 
mers justly states, of the vaunted 
interference of Parliament, that the 
people are led to conclude that 
Parliament has done all that is re- 
quisile, and that its grant may be 
considered as a full discharge for 
the labour or liberality of indivi- 
duals. 

“'To make this plain by an example: 
The number of people in Glasgow and 
its suburbs is about one hundred and 
fifty thousand; of whom ninety thou- 
sand should be in a condition to attend 


church. Even though our chapels of 


ease were turned, as they ought to be, 
into parish churches, there is scarcely 
accommodation in our Establishment 
for the one fourth of this number; and, 
ere it can overtake the one half, there 
must be no less than fifteen additional 
fabrics built ; leaving, after all, as large 
a space for theenergies of Dissenterism, 
as the Establishinent shall itself have 
overtaken. 

“ fn repairing the defects of a great 
moral apparatus, it does harm to under- 
rate the magnitude of the object. It is 
by so doing that the advisers of public 
measures are often so sanguine in re- 
spect of anticipation, while the mea- 
sures themselves are so slender in re- 
spect of efficiency. The grant, for ex- 
ample, of a million sterling for new 
churches in England, and the proposal 
of a hundred thousand pounds for the 


same purpose in Scotland, sound far 
more magnificently in the public ear, 
than they will be found adequate to the 
necessity which they are intended to 
meet. They have certainly been mat- 
ters of gratulation to those who are 
friendly to our national! establishments, 
and who, at the same time, regard 
Christianity as the alone specific for all 
the distempers of society. Yet it is not 
to be disguised, that, even when car- 
ried into full accomplishment, they will 
leave a vast extent of our population 
unprovided for. And, what is more, 
Government will positively have re- 
tarded the cause which it means to help, 
if, by its interference, it shall propagate 
this delusion—that, as the strength 
and wisdom of our great national coun- 
cil are now in motion upon the under- 
taking, all individuals, and all the sub- 
ordinate bodies of the state, may now 
wait, suspended, in a kind of respectful 
abeyance on that supreme body, whose 
function it is to oversee all, and to pro- 
vide for all.” pp. 152, 133. 

“Tt is well, indeed, that both the 
council of a city and the great council 
of a nation should be told what an arm 
of impotency it is that they often put 
forward. It is altogether grievous to 
remark the satisfaction, with which a 
magistracy will dwell on the achieve- 
ment of adding one church more to a 
city, that stands in need of an addition- 
altwenty. It is not the one church 
thatis to be regretted; but it is the 
repose, or even the triumph of a great 
exploit, which is evidently felt by many 
of our public functionaries upon the 
occasion. It is not even the circum- 
stance of one church only being built 
in the space of two or three years, that 
ought to be complained of. It were 
vain to expect any thing else than a 
very gradual movement, even though 
all the applicable energies of society 
were brought to bear upon it. But the 
thing to be mainly regretted is, the de- 
ceitful imagination that enough is do- 
ing, or enough isdone, when we see put 
on their uttermost stretch the feeble and 
inadequate energies of a ruling corpo- 
ration. The glare of magnitude and 
publicity which is attendant upon its 
proceedings, serves far more to blind 
the general understanding into the 
treacherous conclusion, that enough is 
doing, than it does to enlighten it upon 
the question how much is to be done. 
After the slight and superficial enter- 
prise is over, it may be made out ariti: 
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metically, that the former proportions 
of the outfield to the church-going po- 
pulation are not sensibly affected by 
it; that the elements of depravity are 
nearly in as great force as ever, and 
the counteractions which have been 
provided for it, nearly in as great fee- 
bleness as ever; and, ina word, that, 
thoroughly to fill up the neglected 
spaces, which have so widened and 
multiplied over the expanse of a town 
or of a kingdom, something far more 
gigantic must be done, than appears 
to lie within the means either of Go- 
vernment or of any inferior munici- 
pality in the land.” pp. 135, 136. 


The truth then is, that the aid 
hitherto granted by Parliament 
falls in almost every instance in- 
finitely short of the exigencies of 
the case, and only deludes us with 
a show of good. It may indeed 
be unreasonable to expect that the 
national purse, especially with the 
present enormous demands upon 

should supply the wide-spread 
deficiency of churches which un- 
happily exists in the land; and it 
may be true, that the only ade- 
quate fund for that purpose is the 
purse of the people themselves. 
But surely it is in that case the 
bounden duty of Government to 
give free scope to popular bene- 
volence and piety. If this were 
done, we confess that, for our- 
selves, we should have little doubt 
that the religious zeal and Chris- 
tian benevolence which _ prevail 
among us, would in no jong time 
supply abundant means for the 
erection of the requisite number 
of places of worship. What, then, 
is the encouragement which is ne- 
cessary to promote the building of 
churches by private contributions ? 
It is simply this—* to give to the 
builders and endowers of places of 
worship the patronage of them, at 
least for a time.” It is a curious 
fact, that a clause to this precise 
effect, which was introduced about 
three. years ago into an Act of Par- 
liament by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had nearly pass- 
ed the House of Commons, when 
in almost casual circumstance ex- 


cited an opposition to it, in which 
some individuals who, had they 
known the real merits of the ques- 
tion, would have acted very dit- 
ferently, inconsiderately joined; 
and little zeal being manifested in 
defence of the measure, excepting 
by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself, the clause was re- 
jected, and the country doomed, 
we fear, in consequence, to a pro- 
longation, for perhaps another cen- 
tury, of the same lamentable dearth 
of Christian instruction which  pre- 
vails at this moment. We hope, 
however, that the eyes of the nation 
will at length be opened; and that 
the necessity will be felt of convert- 
ing what in too many cases isa merely 
nominal, into a real and effective, 
establishment, by actually provid- 
ing for the spiritual wants of the 
multitudes within its pale. Parishes 
must be divided and sub-divided. 
Churches and chapels must be 
multiplied. ‘The minister must be 
qualified and dispesed with affec- 
tionate and persevering earnest- 
ness tosearch out that part of his 
people who are disinclined to at- 
tend the ordinances of religion, and 
to draw them within the holy in- 
fluence of the doctrines of truth 
and righteousness. He must have 
affection and zeal sufficient to lead 
him to labour unweariedly, to 
rescue some “as from the fire;” 
to guide others on their heavenly 
way; “to reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort, with all long-suffering,” every 
creature whom he finds loitering 
on the verge of eternity, or in 
danger of sinking to eternal perdi- 
tion. He must, in short, be ready 
at all times to feed and watch over 
the flock of which he has received 
the oversight, and, with St. Paul, 
to spend and be spent for their 
sakes. 

But we must not suffer these 
tempting topics to detain us. 
Enough has been said, we fear, to 
try the patience of some of our 
readers. Would to God that 
enough had been said td lead our 
men of influence to set to work in 
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removing the absurd and mischiev- 
ous impediments which the law, as 
it now stands, presents to the erec- 
tion of places of worship, where 
wanting. In case of their removal 
we feel confident of the result. 
Multitudes would immediately 
avail themselves of the scope thus 
given to the march of their benevo- 
lence, and would combine to carry 
on this labour of love. We are aware 
that many will be incredulous of the 
efficacy of such a plan, and will 
make their very incredulity the 
justification of their iactivity. 
They will not even exert themselves 
with the view of obviating the ex- 
isting counteractions, because they 
cannot believe that either the 
disposition or the means of the 
Christian public are such as to 
make the concession when obtain- 
ed of any material use. It wasa 
maxim of the ancient mistress of 
the world, that no man_ should 
“ despair of the republic.” In the 
spirit of that maxim, and with an 
application infinitely Jess question- 
able, we would say, “ Let no man 
despair of the church of Christ.” 
Let no man conelude a priori, 
that others will not do their duty 
when an opportunity is given to 
them of glorifying God and con- 
ferring extensive benetits on their 
fellow creatures. Let our legisla- 
tors put the benevolence of their 
constituents fairly to the test. Let 
them supply us with a model, if 
it so please them, in the forward 
Mberality of their own conduct; 
but, above all, with a sphere for 
our activity. Let them but clear 
the ground, and assist in laying tne 
foundation, and they will soon have 
the satisfaction of seeing temples to 
the living God rising like exhalations 
from the earth, and crowded with 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
worshippers, who are now outcasts 
lrom every Christian privilege, and 
doomed to helpless, hopeless igno- 
rance. For ourselves, we have no 
question that there is in England a 
hitherto unworked and most pro- 
ductive mine of religious benevo- 
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lence, which, if existing shackles 
and restrictions were removed, 
would prove adequate to the sup- 
ply of all the church-room that is 
wanted ; and the ouly consideration 
that would remain would be, how 
to fill the pulpits, when erected, 
with able and pious ministers. But 
this is a topic on which we mean 
not now to enter. Our next paper 
will be exclusively devoted to it. 


a 
The Life of William Sancroft, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original 
and scarce Documents. Withan 
Appendix, containing Fur Pre- 
destinatus, Modern Policies, and 
Three Sermons by Archbishop 
Sancroft. Also, a Life of the 
learned Henry Wharton; and 
Two Letters of Dr. Sanderson, 
now first published from the Ar- 
chiepscopal Library at Lambeth 
Palace. By Grorce D’Oyty, 
D. D. F. R.S. Domestic Chap- 
lainto his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; Rector of Lam- 
beth, and of Sundridge, in WNent. 
In Two Volumes. London: Muar- 
ray. L821. 


‘Tue acquaintance which we form 
with the celebrated individuals of 
past ages, by reading the general 
history of their times, is, for the most 
part, superficial and unsatisfactory. 
They enter and pass over the stage 
ina manner both too rapid and too 
formal to allow of our conversing 
with them at ease, and of developing 
their real character; we see them 
only as they appeared before the 
public, and are seldom allowed to 
follow them to their houses, and to 
track them into the retirement of 
private life. Hence it frequently 
happens, that their political conduct 
is greatly misunderstood; and, al- 
though when certain acknowledged 
facts of national interest are dis- 
cussed, conjecture is rarely at a 
loss to account for them, and to 
explain the secret springs by which 
the political machine was set in 
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motion; we know that our specu- 
lations are very liable to err, and 
that the opinions of one age have 
been completely disproved and _ set 
aside by the more accurate intelli- 
gence of a later period. ‘To this 
correction of erroneous historical 
assertions, biographical researches 
have materially contributed; and 
in proportion to the rank and con- 
sequence of the person whose me- 
moirs are laid before us, and to 
the degree in which he participa- 
ted in the great events of the times 
in which he lived, will usually be 
the benefit conferred upon authen- 


tic history by the publication of 


such memoirs. 

Instances of this sort will readily 
present themselves to every reader : 
and it is unnecessary to state how 
important in this view is a correct 
lite of Archbishop Sancroft. He 
lived at a very turbulent period ; 
and his name will go down to pos- 
terity as connected 
the most remarkable occurrences 
of these distracted times. A ju- 
dicious memoir of this eminent man 
is important likewise on many other 
accounts: if he have hitherto been 
nusrepresented, it is due to himself, 
to the high station which he held, 
and to thechurch of which he was so 
distinguished a member, that his prin- 
ciples should be fairly stated and his 
name be rescued from reproach. 
The task could scarcely be under- 
taken in a satisfactory way without 
a ready access to the library of 
Lambeth palace. This privilege, 
Dr. D’Oyley possessed; and, whilst 
availing himself of the opportunity 
thus afiorded, he has neglected no 
means of information, whether in 
print or in manuscript, which might 
render his work more worthy of the 
public eye. For a statement of par- 
ticulars on this head, we refer to the 
preface, and shall proceed to lay 
before our readers the result of his 
inquiries, with such observations as 
occur to us on the perusal. 

William Sancroft, the subject of 
this memoir, was born at Fresing- 
field, Suffolk, in the year 1616-17, 
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and was descended from an ancient 
and respectable family. He is said 
to have received his education at 
Bury, and to have given early proof 
of considerable abilities. At the 
age of eighteen he began his studies 
in the university of Cambridge as 
a member of Emanuel College, of 
which his uncle, Dr. William San- 
croft, was at that time master, and 
under the tuition of Mr. Ezekiel 
Wright. Toward this gentleman 
he seems to have cherished the 
warmest feelings of respectful gra- 
titude; and we have upon record 
decisive proof of that feeling 
long after the cessation of much 
personal intercourse, and when 
the relation of tutor and_ pupil 
might seem to be forgotten. The 
situation which Sancroft obtained 
in the list of competitors, on com- 
mencing Bachelor of Arts, indicates 
a creditable proficiency in mathe- 
matical learning ; but to studies of 
this sort he probably did not apply 
any particular attention; his fa- 
vourite pursuits appear to have 
been the various branches of clas- 
sical learning, together with poetry, 
history, and theology : : and he is 
said to have made a progress in 
them, which was calculated to give 
avery favourable impression of his 
applic ation and talents. 

The life of a student seldom ad- 
mits of much variety; and we can- 
not be surprised if few particulars 
have been recorded of the early 
years even of Archbishop Sancroft. 
Dr. D’Oyly has, however, present- 
ed us with two of his letters, written 
when lie was about twenty-live years 
of age, which may assist us in form- 
ing a judgment of the character of 
his mind. They exhibit him ina 
very pleasing and amirable point 
The first of them is ad- 


of view. 
dressed to a beloved friend in a 
dangerous illness ; the second to 


his own father, announcing its fatal 
termination. The last of * these we 
subjoin; and there are few persous 
who will not be affected by the pe- 
rusal of it. 

“‘ Dear Father,—-The sad news which 
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{ shall tell you, you know already ; but 
give me leave to weep it over again in- 
to your bosom, and that will be some 
ease to mine. I have lost the compa- 
nion of my studies, my friend by choice, 
my brother in affection : I shall sum up 
all if I tell you [ have lost my dearest 
Arthur Brownest; one in whose ac- 
quaintance | promised myself, nay, 
found so much, as I never durst hope 
for, ill I found it experimentally, and 
now despair ever to find the like. Be- 

sides those abilities natural and acqui- 
site, wherewith God had enriched him ; 
besides that virtuous disposition, and 
those many powerful attractives in his 
carriage, Whereby he won the love and 
affection of all that knew him, one thing 
there was, which made him deservedly 
more dear to me than others, and that 
was his exceeding love to me, which I 
know to have been so great as few bro- 
thers equal, none exceed. [am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 
thy love to me was wonderful, surpass- 
ing the loveof women. Four days be- 
fore he died I was with him, and when 
[had taken my leave of him, and was 
gone out of the chamber, he called for 
me again, and again bade me farewell 
in the Lord, and fixed a ghastly eye on 
me, and putting his bones about my 
neck, (for that was all which was left 
of his arms,) he prayed God to bless 
me, and told me he should never see 
ine more in this world. I was at his 
burial, and helped to lay him in the bed 
of rest: and now there is nothing left 
for me to do, but to love his memory 
and imitate his virtues, which God give 
me grace to do. He was mortified to 
all worldly things long before he died. 

Vet, father, I know he found not more 
difficulty to part with any thing than 
with me his unworthy friend ; so dearly 
did he jove me. I know he is now a 
glorious saint in heaven ; and it is but 
self-love that makes me thus bewail his 
loss. Sleep on, blessed soul, npon the 
downy lap of eternity: thy name shall 
always be to me as an ointment poured 
forth ! and, when I forget thee, let this 
be my punishment, to feel another as 
great a loss.—If he might have had the 
making of his own will, I am sure I 
should have been heir of all: but his 
fatier would not suffer it. Yet thus 
far he prevailed, that no man should 
see @ paper or note-book of his (where- 
of he head many) but 1: and his reason 
was, he said, because I loved him, and 


would bear with any imperfection in 
them. His father bade me take what 
books I would. One I took and no more, 
as aremembrance of my dead friend. 
His mother hath since sent me, asa 
token, a bridle and saddle which he had 
made him a little be ‘fore bis death. O 
that good woman ! she is the object of 
my pity ; her life was bound up in the 

lad’s life, and she will go down sorrow- 
ing into the grave. Sir, Iam sorry to 
have be ¢nighted your thoughts with this 
sad narration, yet you see I cannot get 
out of it. WhenT have such a subject, 
it is easier to fill sheets than to confine 
myselfto a page. [had nobody towhom 
I might better unlade my heart, for it 
was swoln with grief; and yet there 
is one thing behind (which I will tell 
you when it shall please God to bring 
me again into your presence,) which is 


the sorrow of sorrows, the first-born of 


all my griefs.” pp. L1—14. 


The habits of study which San- 
croft had so well cultivated during 
the first years of his residence in 
college, remained with him after 
the immediate call to exertion had 
ceased: and we find him as Master 
of Arts and Fellow of his College, 
availing himself of the delightful 
and invaluable opportunities which 
a college residence affords for culti- 


vating the several departments of 
useful knowledge. In the midst of 


severer studies, he still retained 
his attachment for poetry : and there 
remains at this day among his pa- 
pers a common- place book, now 
imperfect, which was filled with a 
selection of poems in Latin and 
English, partly serious and sacred, 
and partly of a lighter description. 
It is worthy of remark, that in this 
mahuscr ipt are some poems of 
Milton, which, according to War- 
ten, were probably transc ribed with- 
in ‘three years after their publi- 
cation: and as this seems to be 
“ the only 
these poems having received the 
slightest mark of notice or attention 
during the first seventy years after 
they were published,” it must b 
admitted, as Dr. D’Oyly, in cit- 
ing the observation of T. Warton 
very justly observes, that this fac 


instance on record of 
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is very creditable to the taste and 
judgment of Sancroft. 

About this period, his character 
and attainments procured for him 
several friends, who took a warm 
interest in his welfare: and two 
situations were proposed to lium, 
highly honourable in’ the mselves, 
and suflicie ‘ntly tempting to a young 
man who was to depend mainly 
upon his own exertions. — It does 
not appear that he accepted either 
of these offers, or any oaks of a 
similar nature: but the aadienioes 
thus made to him served to ex- 
hibit in a very pleasing manner the 
filial deference which he paid to 
the judgment of his father, and 
his unwillingness to take any step 
without the sanction of parental 
authority. 

The aspect of public affairs had 
now become very serious and alarm- 
ing: and the universities wer 
doomed to feel all the 
factious and unprincipled men. In 
the visitation of Cambridge by the 
Earl of Manchester, who came to 
carry into effect the desione of the 
famous Covenant, sixty-five Fel- 
lows were soon deprived of their 
situations: and it became neces- 
sary for every one who derived 
emolument from the colleges to 
determine upon the line of con- 
duct which he meant to pursue. 
The case came with peculiar force 

Mr. Sancroft, on account of the 
expulsion of Dr. Holdsworth, the 
master of his own college, who, 
besides his connexion with the soci- 
ety at Emanuel, was, moreover, 
one of Sancroft’s personal and va- 
luable friends: and he seems not 
to have hesitated for a single mo- 
ment to stand by his sovereign and 
the church, and to reject the Co- 
venant. In a letter addressed to 
Dr. Holdsworth, soon after his re- 
moval, he expresses himself iu terms 
of hicnest indignation at the pre- 
tended patrons of liberty and _ re- 
ligion, and avows his_ resolution 
edie all circumstances to maintain 
his integrity. 


‘or 
. | Pp 
’ 


or my part,” he observes, “ tadet 





violence of 


me vivere hanc mortem—a small matter 
would prevail with me to take up the 
resolution to go forth any whither where 
I might not hear nec nomen nec facta 
Pelopidarum. Nor need we voluntarily 
give up our stations ; I tear we cannot 
long maintain them. And what then ? 
shall Lliftup my hand ? JT will cut it off 
first. Shall [subscribe my name? | 
will forget it as soon. I can at least 
look up through this mist and see the 
hand of my God holding the scourge 
that lashes: and with this thought Lam 
able tu silence all the mutinies of bois- 
terous passions, and to charm them into 
a perfect calm.” — p. 32. 


How it happened that with such 
principles and such determination 
of character he was suffered to 
remain within the walls of his col- 
lege, when so many worthy persons, 
not more eminent than himself, and 
certainly not more conscientious, 
were swept away by the storm, it is 
perhaps, at this day, impossible to 
ascertain: whether, as Dr. D’Oyly 
thinks, * his talents and excellent 
qualities recommended him to fa- 
vourable consideration with the 
leaders of the opposite party, and 
inclined them to overlook him,”’ or 
whether some other circumstance 
operated in his favour, the fact was, 
that he remained undisturbed in the 
active business of tuition, till the 
total overthrow of the monarchy, 
and the murder of the king. 

The manner in which he writes 
to his father, concerning this tragi- 
cal event, Is very characteristic ; 
and there were many in the unt 
versity who sympathized in his 
loyal and generous feelings. 


“ When we meet,” he observes, ** ’tis 
but to consultto what foreign plantation 
we shall fly, where we may enjoy any 
liberty of our conscience, or lay down 
a weary head with the least repose; for 
the church here will never rise again, 
though the kingdom should. The uni- 
versities we give up for lost; and the 
story you have in the country of Crom- 
well’s coming amongst us will not 
be long a fable; and now ’tis grown 
treason (which in St, Panl’s time 
was duty) to pray for kings and all 
that are in authority; the doors of 
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the church we frequented will be shut 
up, and conscientious men will refuse 
to preach, where they cannot, Without 
danger of a pistol, do what is more ne- 

cessary, pray according to their duty. 

for my part, I have given over all 
thoughts of that exercise in public, till 
I may, with safety, pour out my vows 
for Charles IIL., the heir, [ hope, of his 
father’s virtues, as well as kingdoms. 
In the mean time there are caves and 
dens of the earth, and upper rooms and 
secret chambers, for a church in perse- 
cution to flee to, and there shall be our 
reluge.” pp. 44, 45. 

The sudden death of his father 
called his attention for a time to 
scenes of domestic sorrow; but the 
dominant party allowed him no long 
interval of repose. ‘The intolerant 
* Covenant,” of which we have 
spoken, was in a few years followed 
by the no less odious “ Engage- 
ment 3” an oath by which the Inde- 
pene lents, having supplanted their 
Presbyterian rivals, required all per- 
sons to bind themselv es to the repub- 
lican government then established, 
and disqualitying recusants from 
holding any office in church or state. 
As the Presby terian Covenant had 


been levelled at the loyal friends of 


thee hurch, the Pre ssby terians in their 
turn now suffered from the Kngage- 
ment, and many fellows of colleges, 


who had been put in by the Earl of 


Manchester, in 1643, were dispos- 
sessed in 1650. Some judgment 
may be formed of the violence with 
which the successive factions pro- 
ceeded, from the single statement, 
tha t the number of masters and fel- 
lows ejected during the time of the 
troubles, at Cambridge, amounted to 
about two hundred. Sancroft was 
expelled from his fellowship about 
the month of July, 1651. 


“Itis highly interesting,” says Dr. 
I’ Oyly, after deducing many particu- 
lars which justify the remark, “ to ob- 
serve the firm and resolute line of con- 
duct which Mr. Sancroft maintained 
during this season of trial to all loyal 
subjects and all faithful sons of the 
church. It happened then, as it ‘hap- 
pens in all revolutionary times, that 

Curist. Opserv. No. 238 
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various hypotheses were started, to 
make men’s consciences easy under 
compliance, to induce them to truckle 
without scruple to the authorities 
which prevailed, and to measure their 
notions of what was just and right by 
their feeling of what was most condu- 
cive to their present interests. The 
specious arguments which were invent- 
ed on this side of the question, wrought 
upon many highly estimable persons, 
both amongst the clergy and the laity, 
who probably sincerely reconciled to 
their consciences compliance with all 
the oaths and engagements imposed by 
the government of the day. But Mr. 
Sancroft’s conscience was formed of a 
firmer texture, and from less yielding 
materials. Bred up in loyal attach- 
ment to his sovereign, and-ordained a 
minister of God’s church on earth, he 
had sealed his ties to the service of both, 
in the sight of heaven, by the most 
solemn of all engagements; and, 
having done so, he could not be indu- 
ced by any earthly consideration to 
bind himself iv allegiance to those by 
whom the monarchy had been torn up 
from its foundations, and the holy 
church laid prostrate in the dust. 

“ His firm and inflexible behaviour 
at this early period of his life finely il- 
lustrates the motives from which he af- 
terwards acted at the time of the Revo- 
lution. It shows that the scrupulous 
regard to the obligation of an oath 
which he then maintained with exces- 
sive rigour, sprang from no feeling 
hastily or suddenly contracted, but 
from a principle which was deeply 
rooted in his heart, which formed an 
original and integral part of his char- 
acter, and by which, under all the vary- 
ing circumstances of his life, he steadi- 
ly directed his course.” pp. 62, 63. 

Men of sound principles and cul- 
tivated talents were now almost uni- 
versally driven from situations of 
trust and power 5 but the press was 
still open; and Saneroft speedily 
availed himself of its assistance, in 
order, if possible, to bring back the 
public to a more sober and reasgn- 
able mind. The publications com- 
monly ascribed to him about this pe- 
riod are, the “ Fur Praedestinatus,” 
and “ Modern Policies ;” the former 
being intended to expose the doc- 
trines of rigid Calvinism,—the latter 
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to hold up to deserved contempt 
the hollowand false policy which had 
been too successful in raising many 
worthless and profligate persons to 
stations of authority.”” The charac- 
ter given by Dr. D’Oyly of the for- 
mer of these works is one in which 
it can scarcely be expected that 
all his readers will concur. Let the 
principles of Calvinism be stated in 
the harsh and unqualified manner 
which pleased many of the head- 
strong incendiaries of that day, and 
some even of the perturbed spirits 
of the present, and it will be ex- 
tremely difficult, with any preten- 
sions to candour and fairness, to 
avoid the force either of San- 
croft’s reasoning, or of the obser- 
vations of Dr. D’Oyly. But we 
are persuaded, that by far the 
greater part of intelligent persons, 
who adopt the system of Calvin, 
would shrink with horror from the 
practical conclusions which are fre- 
quently ascribed to it: admitting 
the general creed of Geneva, they 
deny that the consequences charged 
upon it derive any sanction from 
that creed. “It should be remem- 
bered, however,” says Dr. D’Oyly, 
‘that the question is not what 
consequences the Calvinistic teach- 
ers themselves have deduced from 
their doctrines, but what conse- 
quences are legitimately deduced 
from them and flow from them 
by a natural tendency.” Still the 
question recurs. Do these conse- 
quences flow from them by a na- 
tural tendency ? The proposition is 
affirmed or denied according to the 
previous views of every individual ; 
and whatever be our own private 
opinions, and whatever the merits 
of the case, the experience of many 
ages forbids us to look forward with 
much confidence to unanimity on the 
subject. 

The “ Fur Preedestinatus,’’ is 
undoubtedly a work of considerable 
ability. It was designed, and, with- 
out doubt, was also calculated to 
give a strong impression of the mis- 
chievous efiects of the principles 
which it combats. The argument 





is briskly maintained, and the quo- 
tations are striking and appropriate ; 

and if it be open to the objection, 
that brief extracts of theolosical 
writings, separated from the connex- 
ion in which they stand, and depri- 
ved of those qualifications which 
they might receive from other parts 
of the work to which they belong, 
furnish only a doubtful evidence of 
the views of the writer, the circum- 
stances of those disastrous times 
would probably leave little leisure o1 
inclination for reflections of this sort. 
With the horrors of that terrible civi! 
war before their eyes—a civil wai 
which, though not by any means ex- 
clusively raised by the Calvinistic 
party, and though it was even repro- 
bated by some of them, yet found 
numerous supporters among’ the 
disciples of that creed—most per- 
sons would discover a_ practical il- 
lustration of this argument in the 
history of their own experience. 
What was suspicious or defective ii 
the reasoning would seem to be con- 
firmed by facts of indisputable oc- 
currence ; and we cannot be surpri- 
sed, either at the popularity of the 
work, which soon ran through seve- 
ral editions, or at the violent resent: 
ment with which the advocates of a 
doctrine thus fearlessly and power- 
fully assailed set themselves to vilily 
and calumniate its unknown author; 
and indeed, if we may judge from the 
spirit which they occasionally mani- 
fested, it was happy for him that lie 
was unknown.* 


* Of the style of one of these men 
Dr. D’Oyly gives us the following spe- 
cimen. 

“ De histrionici hujus, qui vocatur, 
dialogismi autore, quis fuerit, nec con- 
stat, nec refert. Nimis se prodit; non 
tantum Calviniani nominis, sed ettotius 
orthodox doctrine hostem, forte jura- 
tum, certe infensum, utpote qui claris- 
simos omnes Ecclesiarum Reformata- 
rum heroas et fundatissimos recept® 
religionis articulos, scurrili quidem sed 
et inficeto stylo petulantius perstringit. 
p. 70. 

“ An edition of the Fur Predestina- 
tus was published in 1813, for Sharpe, 
Fenchurch-street; and in 1814, @ 
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The other tract, entitled, “ Mo- 
dern Policies,” had likewise a wide 
popularity, and must have been pro- 
ductive of considerable effect in ex- 
posing to just abhorrence the prin- 
ciples of policy at that time but too 
generally adopted. The praise 
given by Dr. D’Oyly to this work, 
though unquestionably high, seems 
not unjust: and we concur with 
him in thinking that, from the 
knowledge which it displays of the 
human heart, it is scarcely to be 
considered with reference to those 
times alone, but that it is applica- 
ble to all times in which similar de- 
lusions prevail and similar practices 
are followed. 

We pass over the other literary 
occupations of Mr. Sancroft about 
this time, to pursue the thread of 
his history. 

The materials for an account of 
this part of his life appear to be 
scanty; and it is difficult to dis- 
cover even the places of his occa- 
sional residence. Having lost the 
emoluments of his academical situ- 
ation, he had probably no great 
superfluity of wealth; but several 
letters which are still extant, prove 
that according to his ability he was 
very charitable to those who for 
conscience sake had suffered in the 
same cause, and many of whom 
were in a state of real destitution. 
With his university friends in par- 
ticular, who still remained at Cam- 
bridge, le continued in active cor- 
respondence. Among the most in- 
timate of these friends was Mr. H. 
Paman, of St. John’s College. A 
specimen of this gentleman’s com- 
munications will be found in the 
following letters; and the picture 
furnished by them of the state of 
the tniversity is one which, for the 
sake of good taste and common 
sense, as well as on more sacred 
accounts, we heartily hope will be 
seen no more. 


English translation of it was pre- 
pared and published by Dr. Nichols, 
Dean of Middleham, with an Appen- 
dix, exemplifying the argument by the 
case of a malefactor executed at Nor- 
thampton.” pp. 71 
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“ St. John’s, March 5, 1652. 

“ Honoured Tutor,—I did intend this 
day to have been at Triplow, but that 
some letters from my father, which in- 
quire after your health, arrested my re- 
solution. I hope, by this opportunity, 
to know that your ague is gone, and 
your health renewed and young again. 
¥— at London thanked God for 
the bitter mercy.* And Peters more 
scurvily said, the business was so long 
doubtful that God was brought to his 
hums and hawes, which way he should 
fling the victory. Most believe it was 
an Edgehill victory. After so long 
banishment, the Common Prayer last 
Thursday at night entered into Trinity 
chapel, and once more consecrated it. 
Dr. Hill, next morning, they say, snuff- 
ed: he thought sure his incense would 
not ascend with strange fire, and pre- 
sently swept the chapel with an exposi- 
tion. Dr. Comber had leave to be bu- 
ried in his own vineyard ; and, though 
he might not live upon his own ground, 
he may sleep and rest there. He 
showed so much gentleness while he 
lived, there is no fear of an angry tor- 
menting ghost.” 


“To Mr. Wm. Sancroft, from Henry 
Paman, at Mr. Gayer’s Lodgings, 
in the Middle Temple. 

* St. John’s, March 30, 1653. 

“ Honoured Tutor,—I humbly thank 
you for the account I received of your 
health, which is always very acceptable. 
I amsorry to hear Mr. Gayer has gotan 
ague. I was with Mr. Orator, (for so 
his first and excellent fruit of his office 
yesterday makes me remember him,) 
who returns his humble service. Mr. 
Peters preached here on Sunday, and, 
in the general, cheated the company 
and expectation with a sober honest 
sermon; only he was not so severe as 
altogether to forget what many came 
for, but satisfied them sometimes in 
words and sometimes in action. At 
Ely, he told the people the draining of 
the fens was a divine work, having are- 
semblance to the work of the third day. 
Mr. Boreman preached yesterday, who, 
they say, deceived few men’s expecta- 
tions, for it was generally thought a 
grave piece of affectation. He told 
Mrs. Comber, she need not use the ora- 


“¢ * This seems to allude to the great 
naval battle fought between the English 
and Dutch admirals, Blake and Van 
Tromp, for three days, about February 
18, 165 7-3, See Echard.” 
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tor, for he would sufficiently supply 
that; which yet was the fairest piece 
of the solemnity. He observed that 
the Dr. was bornot New-year’s day, and 
that it was then presaged he would be 
a deodate, a fit new-year's gift for God 
to bestow ou the world. He was a 
Joseph, the twelfth son, and christened 
on the Epiphany twelfth day—born 
and hitate ned on two eminent holy- 
days, in high esteem with the church 
constantly before these times. ile drove 
the chariot of this colleze for fourteen 
years, till a boisterous northern storm 
cast him out of the box. fie was called 
to dispute at St. Andrew’s in Scotland : 
they wondered as much at his subtilty 
as we have done at their strange actions 
since.—These are some fragments 
which f make bold to send you of that 


long meal we had, without ove drop of 


liquor. The solemnity was private, ia 
Trinity Colleze—some few tuvited had 
gloves and ribbons, but po entertain- 
ment beside.—T!onoured ‘Tutor, your 
most real servant, Henry Paman. 
‘ My most humble service to Mir. 
Gayer.”’ 
“To Mr. Wim. 





., we 
Sancroft, from Eenry 


smnises. 
* Dated St. John’s, July 4, 1656. 
“* The business of th. commencement 
is over, from Whence none returns with 
fairer credit than Mr. Frost, who kept 
the B. D. act, Dr. Boylston the other. 
They call him Dr. Deborah, for so is 
his wife’s name ; and she, they say, the 
greatest prophetess. Our 
physicians still increase ; we liave five 
Dis. this vear; so numerous we are, that 
we shall soon be reduecd to the necessi- 
ty of practising — one anothier, as the 
great (sh on the smaller. We had one 
B. D. out of S suffolk. who came rather 
io make sport and satisfy his wife, than 
for credit to the upiversity: bis name 
is Beversham. I will give you a taste 
oflim. Tahis English sermon upon 
this text—§ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,’—* A twig from the 
whipt Nieodemus ne a 
standing of regeneration.’ 


stem oldesse 
Wight wuder- 


99 ‘ 
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fn the ~~ year Mr. San- 
eroft executed a project which he 
had for some time entertained, and, 
contrary tothe advice of several of 
his friends, he passed over into 
Holland; the common place of 
voluntary exile for the royalists of 
England. Here he was joined, in 
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1658, by an intimate friend, Mr. 
tobert Gayer, and induced to ex- 
tend his travels to the south of Eu- 
Ilis biographer traces him 
to Geneva, Venice, Padua, where 
he entered himself a student, and 
to Rome; at which last place hay- 
ing received the welcome tntelli- 
cence of the restoration of the king, 
he returned to England betore the 
close of the year. 

Dienities and preierments now 
flowed rapidly upon him. — His 
friend, Dr C ‘osin, to whom he had 
rendered some important services 
during the Usurpation, having been 


rope. 


nominated to the see ef Durham, 
appointed Sancreft his domestic 


chaplain; and in this capacity he 
was selected to preach in West- 
minster Abbey, at the consecration 
of his patron and six other new 
bishops. So high mdeed was the 
estimation of lis learnmeg and 
piety, that he was publicly  con- 
sulted on most occasions of import- 
ance which afiected the mterests 
of the church; and he seems to 
have had a large share in the al- 
teratious of the Liturgy, of which 
we shall speak hereafier, adopted 
by the convocation after the fruit- 
less experiment of the Savoy Con- 
ference. About the year 1661 he 
Was appointed chaplain to the king 

in 1662 he was recommended he 
royal mandate to the degree of 
D. D. at Cambridge; he became 
in a short time Rector of Houghton- 


le-Spring, Canon of Durham, Mas- 
ter of Emanuel College, Dean oi 
York, Deanof St. Paul’s, Areh- 


deacon of Canterbury, and in 1077 
he was premoted to the Arehbr- 
shopric. In each of these situa- 
tions, till he was finally raised to 
the primacy, he employed himself 
in the conscientious discharge of 
his various duties, and distinguish- 
ed himself on many occasions by 
activity of mind and generosity of 
character, 

ilis return to Cambridge 
ter of that college from which he 
had been so iniquitously expelled, 
must have been io him a most gra- 


as Mas- 
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iifying occurrence; especially as 
the election rested with the Fel- 
lows of the house. The puritani- 
cal party had recently been very 
powerful within its walls; and as 
the spirit of that party can scarcely 
be supposed to have disappeared 
in a moment, it must have required 
consummate prudence, as well as 
creat firmness of character, to pre- 
side over the college with success. 
A letter addressed by Sancroft at 
thistime to his former tutor, Mr. 
Ezekiel Wright, is . particularly in- 
teresting, both as it serves to ex- 
hibit his own feelings and to afford 
some view of the state of the col- 
lege. Here, at least, the dominant 
faction had done little for the 
promotion of learning. The reader 
will be gratified with the following 
extract. 
“* Emanuel College, Jan. 17, 1665. 
“ Rev. Sir, my ever honoured Tutor, 
—I beg your pardon that your very 
triendly and obliging letter hath lain so 
fong in my hands unanswered. I was, 
when you wrote it, in Suffolk, (where I 
had been but once these last seven 
years, and that above two years since,) 
and found it about a week after at 
Cambridge, as [T passed by towards 
London, whither many oceasions called 
me. inthe meantime I have read it 
oft with great contentment, and after 
all this Jong demur find it difiicult to 
express how much I value both the 
afiection and the wisdom of it. In 
earnest, sir, [ never pleased myself 
more in the relation I once had to you, 
nor had ever more need to be your 
pupilthan now. Beyond all my ex- 
peciation [ am come back to the col- 
lege, where T knew nobody at ail, my 
acquaintance being wholly worn ont, 
or rather J am come into a new college, 
quite another thing from what I, and 
much more what you, left it. “Tis true, 
in some regards the change is such that 
Tcannot but thank God for it: there 
being neither faction amongst us, nor 
disaffection to the governmentofchareh 
or state, but a general outward contor- 


mity to what is established by law, and, 
{ hope, true principles of duty and obe- 
dience deep laid within, and a cheerful 
readiness to take off all the instances of 
that former singularity which rendered 
us heretofore so unbappily remarkable. 
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“Tis with regret and reluctancy that 
I turn my eye upon our defects and our 
infelicities; and { had rather make them 
the matter of a free conference, than 
bring them upon paper; yet into your 
bosom, sir, | shall, | hope, have leave 
to pour them, and assure myself that, 
as few will apprehend them as well as 
you, none is able to advise more apt 
and proper remedies. 

*f complain not that the throng is 
not so great about us as it was (especi- 
ally reflecting what it was that drew 
the many hither.)—Blessed is the bar- 
ren, rather than she that is always 
drawing forth her breasts to the chil- 
dren of disobedience. May we be de- 
sert and wilderness all over, rather than 
send forth such unhappy swarms and 
colonies as we did in this age of sor- 
row ; which were so many and so nu- 
merous that the stock is decayed at 
home, and we have none in the college 
capable of succeeding to our vacant 
fellowships. By the end of this week 
I shall have elected, since I returned 
hither, seven fellows, but most of them 
from abroad; so that half the society 
are foreigners; and yet worse ; the 
eminent elsewhere will not be wooed 
to look towards us, having fairer invi- 
tations at home; they come sooner by 
two years (in standing, and many years 
inage) to their fellowships, than we; 
and without that rigid examen which 
frights some from us: they keep them 
longer (being perpetuities) than we 
ours, Which are thought to be but for a 
term; and which is most considerable, 
ours, While they have them, are not so 
well worth the owning ; the statutable 
allowance being so miserably scant, that 
if the crowd fail us, (as now it doth,) you 
know very well, sir, they afford not a 
competent subsistence ; so that we are 
glad to accept such as tender them- 
selves; and forced to serve ourselves 
of his majesty’s grace and favour, for 
the removing of some lesser incapa- 
cities (of age and country) in a person 
otherwise fitly qualified for the matin ; 
and glad to be so eased, where our over 
rigorous statutes pinch us. And then 
for scholarships, they are so many, and 
so few to fili them, that there is never 
any competition; the golden spur of 
emulation is lost, and few will study 
hard to obtain that to which a little 
proportion of learning will bring them. 

“Tt would grieve you to hear of our 
public examinations ; the Hebrew and 
Greek learning being out of fashion 
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every where, and especially in the other 
colleges, where weare forced to seek 
our candidates for fellow ships ; and the 
rational learning they pretend to being 
neither the old philosophy, nor steadily 
any one of the new. In fine, though L 
must do the present society right, ‘and 
say, that divers of them are very good 
scholars, and orthodox, (I believe,) and 
dutiful both to king and church; yet 
methinks T find not that old genius and 
spirit of learning generally in the col- 
lege that made it once so deservedly 
famous; nor shall I hope to retrieve it 
any way sooner than by your directions, 
who lived here in the most flourishing 
times of it.” pp. 1L29—128 





Ue 


As Dean of St. Paul’s we find 
him at first anxiously engaged in 
husbanding the resources of the 
church, with a view to the repara- 
tion of the cathedral : it had been 
long in a ruinous state, and, during 
the civil wars and the Republic, had, 
partly by a profane and barbarous 
use of the place, and partly by 
neglect, hastened rapidly to decay. 
But within a few months after his 
accession to the deanery, the church 
was almost entirely destroyed by 
the fire of London; and his atten- 
tion was now diverted from the re- 
pairing of the old building to the 
construction of a new one. Having 
written on the subject to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, that distinguished 
architect wished to learn from him, 
in the first instance, what limit it 
was intended to fix with regard to 
expense, that he might thus be 
enabled to design something ac- 
cording to the means. Happily 
the dignitaries who took a promi- 
nent part in the prosecution of the 


work, were determined to proceed 
upon a grand scale: they resolved 
“to frame a design handsome and 
noble, and suitable to all the ends 
of it and to the reputation of the 
city and nation; and to take it for 
granted that money would be had 
to accomplish it.” ‘This resolution 
which, according to Dr. D’Oyly, 
Was owing as much to Sancrofi as 
to any single individual, was com- 
municated by him to Sir Christo- 
pher in the words just cited; and 
the desiga presented by that great 
architect was adopted. Dr. San- 
croft himself subscribed — largel, 
toward the building ; and under his 
superintendence, in 1675, the first 
stone was laid; and, although he 
lived not to witness the completion 
of the fabric, he had the satisfaction 


to see it in a few years in a state of 


considerable advancement. 

{t ought to be mentioned as 
greatly to his credit, that much as 
he was engaged in this splendid 
undertaking, he found leisure for 
those works of unostentatious be- 
nevolence, which had little to re- 
commend them but their real uti- 
lity; and the augmentation of at 
least one poor benefice and _ the 
erection of the hamlet of Shadwell, 
which had hitherto belonged to 
Stepney parish, into an independent 
rectory, not without a sacrifice, in 
each case, of his personal interests, 
serve again to manifest the liberality 
of his character and the attention 
with which he promoted the welfare 
of the church. 


(To be continued.) 
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on the History, Language, and Anti- 
quities of the Irish ; by R. Ryan ;—The 
Duellist, by the Author of the Retreat. 
In the press:—A Voyage of Disco- 
very inthe South Sea and Bhering’s 
Straits, to discover a North-East Pas- 
sage, undertaken at the expense of 
Count Romanzoft, by Lieutenant O.V. 
Kotzebue ;—The Second and Third 
Series of “ Church-of-England Theo- 
logy,” by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
“ printed in manuscript characters, for 
the use of young divines, and candidates 
for Holy Orders !”—[ Mr.Warner might 
do well perhaps to entitle his next se- 
ries, “ Helps to Laziness ; or Hypocri- 
sy made easy, being a series of dis- 
courses, typographically prepared for 
the use of those divines who not only 
have no ideas of their own, but will not 
even be at the pains to transcribe those 
of others; and whose notions of Chris- 
tian sincerity do not prevent their prac- 
tising a gross deception before God, 
and in the face of their congregations.” 
The following might serve as texts for 
this new series: “ Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord look- 
eth on the heart ;” ‘“*Serve the Lord 
with a willing mind, for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts ;” “* My heart shall 
not reproach me as long as [ live ;” 
‘* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile ;” “ Take heed of hy- 
pocrisy, for there is nothing hid which 
shall not be uncovered ;” “ Our rejoic- 
ing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that insimplicity and godly sin- 
serity we have had our conversation in 
the world ;” * God loveth a cheerful 
civer ;” * All things are naked and open 
into the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do;” “ Lay aside all guile and 
hypocrisy.” For a motto, the well- 
known lines of Cowper might serve as 
well as any other. 
He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use ; transtorms old 
print 
To zig-zag manuscript, and cheats the 
eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 
Are there who purchase of the doctor’s 
wares ? 
Oh, name it not in Gath! it cannot be 
That grave and learned clerks should 
need such aid. 
He doubtless is in sport, and does but 
droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before, 
‘rrand caterer and dry-nurse of the 
church.” 
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Should such a new series appear, it 
ought to be addressed exclusively to 
superannuated clergymen, and not to 
“ young divines,” who, as long as they 
have strength to grasp a quill, can have 
no excuse for availing themselves of 
Mr. Warner’s pseudo-manuscripts.— 
We have thought it right to make these 
remarks in passing, lest even the litera- 
ry announcement of such a work should 
be liable to misconstruction. Of 
the discourses themselves we know no- 
thing, except that they profess to relate 
to * points of Christian practice, and 
the Parables of Jesus Christ,” while 
they carry on their front that stamp of 
disingenuousness which has called 
from us these remarks. | 


We abridge the following particulars 
from the Report of the select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, on the 
Poor Laws, presented on the 10th of 
last July. It appears that the expendi- 
ture for the poor has continued to in- 
crease from 1812 to 1820; the first pe- 
riod averaging 6,122,844/. ; the second 
6,844,2901. ; the third 7,430,722/. ; but 
the annual abstract shows, that this in- 


‘crease has not been progressive, year 


by year, throughout the whole period, 
and that it is not now progressive. 
From the year 1812-153, the amount de- 
clined gradually in the two subsequent 
years, (which were years of war ;) rose 
again in the next three years, so as to 
be in 1817-18 greater in pecuniary 
amount than at any former or subse 
quent period of which returns exist. In 
each of the two succeeding years, form- 
ing the first and second of the third 
triennial period, the expenditure de- 
clined again, but not very considerably. 
The returns for the year 1820-21 had 
not been made up ; but the Committee 
were informed, that the greater num- 
ber of the returns which had already 
been received exhibited diminution. 
Select vestries, under the act 59 Geu. 
IIL. c. 12, have deen appointed in 2006 

arishes, and assistant-overseers in 
2257. The whole number of parishes, 
townships, or other subdivisions, froin 
which returns have been required, is 
about 14,700. 

A new application of the air-pum; 
has recently been made, which promises 
to be highly useful in the arts, especial- 
ly in dying, pickling, sizing, &c. Let 
the substance to be submitted to the 
process, be placed in an air-tight ves- 
sel fit for the purpose, and be closcly 
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piled up, and upon it pour the dic, size, 


vinegar, brine, or whatever other liquid 
is to be used in the operation, so as 
completely to cover the mass. The lid 
then being closely fitted, proceed to 
exhaust the space over the fluid with an 
air-pump. ‘I'he air m the vessei being 
rarified, that portion of air which is 
contained in the interstices of the pa- 
per, flax, cotton, cloth, meat, vegetables, 
or other substances under experiment, 
will rush out to the top, and escape 
through the valves of the pump. On 
re-admitting the atmosphere, the fluid 
prevents the regress of the air to the 
substance to be saturated, and serves 
‘by its pressure to force the fluid into 
possession of every minute interstice, 
By this means everv part becomes 
equally impregnated, without injury to 
the fabric. An apparatus of this kind 
has been erected in the printing-oflice 
of the Bank of Ireland, for wetting 
bank-note paper, and is found very ser- 
viceable. 


IRELAND. 


The following is the substance of a 
Report published by the Roval Dublin 
Society, respecting the Moving Bog of 
Kilmaleady, in King’s County, 

The bog of Kilmaleady contains about 
590 acres: in many parts it is 40 feet in 
depth; and it is considered to be the 
wettest bog in the county. It is bound- 
ed on all sides except the south, by 
steep ridges of high land: but the south- 
ern face is Open to a moory valley, 
through the centre of which flows a 
stream, which serves as a discharge 
for the waters froin the bog and sur- 
rounding country. The bog of Kilma- 
Jeady, like all other deep and wet bogs, 
is C omposed, for the first eight or ten 
feet from the surface downward, of a 
reddish brown spongy mass, formed of 
the still undecomposed fibres of the bog 
moss (sphagnum pal: ustre,) which by ca- 
pillary attraction absorbs water in great 
quantity. Beneath this fibrous mass, 
the bog gradually becomes pulpy, till, 
at length, towards the bottom, it as- 
sumes the appearance, and, when ex- 
amined, the consistence of a black inud, 
rather heavier than water. The surface 
of the bog of Kilmaleady, was elevat- 
ed upwards of 20 feet above the level 
of the valley, from which it rose at 
asteep angle. Its external face, ow- 
ing to the uncommon dryness of the 


season, being much firmer than usual, 
-ne inbabitants of the vicinity were en- 


‘bled to sink their turf-holes, and cut 


turf, at a depth of at least ten feet be- 
neath the surface of the valley, and, in 
fact, until they reached the blue clay 
whic h forms the substratum of the bog, 
Thus many of the turf-banks reached 
the unusual height of 30 feet perpendi- 
cular; when at Tength, on the 19th day 
of June, the lower pulpy and muddy 
part of the bog, which possesses little 
cehesion, being unable to resist the 
great pressure of water from behind, 
gave way, and being once set in mo- 
tion, floated the upper part of the bog, 
and continued to move with astonishing 
velocity along the valley to the south- 
ward, forcing before it not only the 
clumps of turf on the edge of the bog, 
but even patches of the moory mea- 
dows, to the depth of several feet, the 
grassy surface which heaved and 
turned over almost like the waves of 
the ocean. In a very short space of 
tine the whole valley, for the breadth 
of almost a quarter of a mile between 
the bog-edge and the base of the hill of 
Lisanisky, was covered with bog to 
a depth of from eight to ten feet, and 
appeared every where studded ‘with 
green patches of moory meadow.— 
After this the bog skirted a hill, and 
made its way over every impediment, 
till it was skilfully checked by opening 
the course of the stream where it was 
choked up, and thas lowering the head 
of water which floated the bog. 
ITALY. 

A Roman newspaper states, that the 
sculptor Canova is superintending the 
building of a beautiful church at his 
own expense, in honour of the Holy 
Trinity, at his native place, Passagno. 
It is said that it will in form resemble 
the Pantheon of Rome, and be orna- 
mented with a portico resembling that 
of the Parthenon of Athens. The in- 
terior will be decorated with sacred 
sculptures by this artist, and with a pic- 
ture of his own composition. Canova 
has lived for many years at Rome, im- 
posing on himself the most severe pri- 
vations ; and he intends now to dedicate 
the fruit of the labours of his whole life 
tu this object. 

INDIA. 

On tive 25th of January last, the an- 
nual examination of the head pupils of 
the Calcutta School Society took place. 
The examination consisted of two parts; 
First, of the Hindoo boys educated in 
the schools under native masters, 10 
which the boys pay for their own in- 
struction ; and, secondly, those whose 
education is defrayed by the School So- 
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ciety. Of the former class there are 
86 schools in different parts of Calcutta; 
and the total number of boys exceeds 
2,800. They were divided into four 
sections ; the first was examined in 
reading ; the second in general geo- 
graphy, &c.; the third in spelling ; the 
fourt!i in arithmetic. Specimens of 
their writing were also exhibited. The 
elder pupils, educated at the Hindoo 
College, were next examined in Eng- 
lish ; the first class in miscellaneous 
questions in geography, astronomy, 
and natural philosophy. The readi- 
ness and accuracy of their answers are 
stated to have been very gratifying. 
The three lower classes were examined 
in reading and arithmetic. ‘The meet- 
ing was closed by an examination ofa 
number of Bengalee girls, belonging to 
a school instituted by the Juvenile So- 
ciety for the establishment and support 
of Female Bengalee Schools. 

The following is a description of the 
new church in Madras, which is said to 
exceed in point of architecture any 
Protestant temple in India. The whole 
of the building is of solid masonry, 
without timber-work. The interior is 
of the Composite order; the exterior, 
of the Ionic. The dome rests upon an 
entablature of stone, and the entabla- 
ture is supported by 16 stone columns, 
covered with fine chunam, fluted, and 
beautifully ornamented. The height of 
the dome in the centre is 54 feet from 
the floor ; the diameter of the whole of 
the interior part of the church within 
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the wall is 80 1-2 feet. ‘The flooring 
is of marble, and the seats are of ma- 
hogany. ‘The entrance is supported by 
a double colonnade of the lonic order. 
Adjoining to it is a vestibule, which 
leads into the body of the church. 
Over the vestibule is a fine steeple, 165 
feet inheight. ‘The domeis construct- 
ed with hollow cones, in the Syrian 
style. The steeple can be seen from 
every part of Madras, and ata great 
distance by ships coming from sea. 
The Bishop of Calcutta has authori- 
zed the Bombay Courier to state, that 
his lordship never was present at the 
exhibition of a Moorish or other native 
danceat the Government House in Cal- 
cutta, as was alieged by a witness, in 
the late Queen’s trial. The Bishop’s 
family, with some others, were invited 
by the Countess of Loudoun to an even- 
ing party, to hear some native airs sung 
by a female of great vocal celebrity ; 
and her singing is said to have been ac- 
companied with a sort of dance, which 
is stated to have been perfectly unex- 
cepuonable in point of decorum ; but 
the Bishop was not present on that or 
any similar occasion ; and his lordship 
justly regrets that hisname should have 
been made use of in such a connexion. 
—We think it right to notice this dis- 
avowal, both in justice to his lordship, 
and Jest his example and authority 
should be pleaded in favour of any 
questionable amusements which it be- 
comes the Christian, in virtue of his 
baptismal engagements, to renounce. 
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Sermons on the Christian Character, 
with occasional Discourses; by the Rev. 
C. J. Hoare, Rector of Mitcham, and 
late Vicar of Blandford. 

A Reply to the Rev. S. Lee, M. A. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge: in answer to his Remarks 
on the new Translation of the Bible 
irom the Hebrew Text; by John Bel- 
lamy, Author of the History of all Re- 
ligions. 8vo. : 

_Partl.of Practical Lectures upon the 
Gospel of St. John; by the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, M. A. 8vo. 13s. 

A Sermon preached at the Coronation 
of King George the Fourth, in the Ab- 
bey Church, Westminster, July 19, 1821 ; 
by Edward Lord Archbishop of York. 
4to. 2s. 

_ An Admonition to Christians, on the 
Study of the Bible. 64d. 


Curist. Opseny. Nor 238. 
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Scripture Teaching, or the Funda- 
mental Doctrines of Christianity ex- 
plained and enforced in the Words of 
Scripture itself. 4d. 

Village Prayers; by a Clergyman. 
12mo. Is. 

Some remarkable Particulars concern- 
ing the rapid Civilization of the Negroes 
in the Colony of Sierra Leone. Svo. 2s. 

A short Examination and Defence of 
certain Expressions in the Office of Bap- 
tism, and inthe Catechism of the Church 
of England; by a Clergyman, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A. M. in reply to his Remarks on the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Eighty-seven 
Questions. 2s, 

The Education of the Christian Mi- 
nister; by the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard, 
B. A. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
The History and Antiquities of the 
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Cathedral Church of Oxford, with En- 
gravings and Biographical Anecdotes ; 
by John Britton, F.S. A. medium 4to. 
1d. 4s. imperial 2/. 2s. 

New Picture of 
M‘Gregor. 10s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Churches of Great Britain, 
with Engravings; by J. Storey, 4 vols. 
BVO. 

Memoirs of the Rev. J. Stowell; by the 
Rev. H. Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle 
of Man. 12mo. 3». 6d. 

Part I. of Botanical Illustrations ; by 
W. Jackson Hocker, LL.D. 

Pomarium Britannicum; by 
Philips. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the 
United States; by W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D.2 vols. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

The Lyvics of Horace; translated by 
the Rev. F. Wrangham, M. A. F. R.S. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Pyroligneous Acid. 6d. 

Anew Greek and English Lexicon te 
the New Testament, on the 
Dawson's Greek and Latin Lexicon; by 
the Rey. Henry Laing, LL. D. 8Svo. 
lus. 6d. 

A History of Brazil; by J. Henderson. 
Ato. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

A History of Madeira, with 27 coloured 
engravings. Imperial Svo, 2/, 2s. 


Dublin; by J. J. 


Henry 
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Regal Heraldry ; 
Ato. 21. 2s. 

Report of the Committee of the So- 
for the Improvement of Prison 


ciety 
Reformation of Ju- 


Discipline, and the 
venile Offenders. 2s. 
Lucidus Ordo, comprising a Course 
of Studies on Musical Science: by J. 
Relfe, Musician m Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty. 
A Physiological Essay on the Sensi- 
bility of Animals. 8vo. 

Poctical Essays on the Character of 
Pope, as a Poet and Moralist ; by C. 
Lloyd. 1I2mo. 3s. 

Poetical Fragments; by Richard Bax- 
ter. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lays on Land; by Ismael Fitzadam, 
7S. 

Thoughts on the Music and Words oj 
Psalmody, as at present used among 
the Members of the Church of Eng- 
land; by the Rey. Rann Kennedy, A. M 
Svo. 4s. 

Webb’s improved Psalmody, contain 
ing all the established Church Tunes, 
with numerous Adaptions, from Hlan- 
del, Purcell, Corelli, Haydn, Webbe, 
sen. &c. and various original Tunes by 
the Author, 

A Collection of 24 Original Tunes, 
set to choice Hymns and Psalms; bs 
Webbe, sen. and jun. 








Micligious Xiutelliqesnce. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY—SEVENTEENTH 
REPORT. 

(Continued from page 581.) 

THE opposition made in certain parts 

of Europe to the circulation of the holy 

Scriptures among the members of the 

Roman Catholic Church still conti- 

nues; but the Catholic distributors, for 

the most part, persevere in their work, 
unintimidated by threats and prohibi- 
tions. In Germany, in France, in Ia- 
ly, in Spain, the thirst for Scriptural 
knowledge is making sensible progress; 
and the Society have not been back- 
ward to avail themselves of the various 
opportunities of imparting assistance 
towards cherishing that auspicious feel- 
ing. The Catholics in France are be- 


coming more desirous to receive the 
holy Scriptures. The Society had dis- 
tributed 45,000 copies ; they find fresh 
demands in almost every direction. 
The retirement of Gosner from Ger- 
many to Russia has left Professor Le- 





ander Van Ess almost alone inthat po: 
tion of the Biblical field. The numbex 
of copies of the Scriptures which he 
has distributed, amounts to no fewei 
than 408,210, of which, nearly 400,006 
were of the Catholic version. The 
astonishing success (observe his Com- 
mittee of Accounts, in their address to 
the Society) with which the Lord has 
been pleased to attend the labours of 
this his valiant soldier, who has so nobly 
defended the cause of Lightagainst the 
powers of darkness, has filled our hearts 
with the warmest gratitude. With un- 
wearied Zeal he devotes all his energies 
to the diffusion of the Gospel of salva- 
tion, and by the strengthening influence 
of redeeming love braves the storms 
which assail him, and remains firm as 
a rock in the midst ef the ocean, con- 
tinually buffeted by the raging waves.” 
In the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and the surrounding countries, much 
had been done, in the eourse ox the last 
year, tewards organizing measures 0: 
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carrying the benevolent designs of the 
Society very extensively into effect. 
Through the instrumentality of the 
Malta Bible Seciety, many thousands 
of Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew 
New Testaments have been conveyed 
into Greece, and different parts of the 
Levant: Italian New Testaments have 
also been distributed by it in various 
directions. ‘The Ionian Bible Society 
at Corfu appears to have struck its 
roots ; and two new Auxiliaries have 
been added to it, in Ithaca and Paxos. 

The Vice-President and Secretary 
of the Athens Society write : 

“We have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that our good Archbishop, 
Dionysius, has accepted the presidency 
ofour Society. The work of God goes 
forward, and does not fail to extend 
daily, not only in Attica, but in the 
Peloponnesus, Beotia, and in_ the 
neighbouring countries; so that we 
hope soon to be in want of many more 
copies of the Divine Book, to satisfy so 
many people who are asking for it with 
eagerness.” 

In the East the Society has had the 
satisfaction of seeing its object increas- 
ingly valued, and the means of carry- 
ing it into effect continually improved. 

The committee of the Calcutta Bible 
Society, announce as in progress an 
edition of the Old Testament in the 
Hindoostanee (or Oordoo) language, 
and another in the Malay, with the 
Arabic character, after a careful revi- 
sion by the Rev. Mr. Hutchings. They 
have printed a large edition of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and another in 
Hindoostanee and English, for that nu- 
merous body of natives who are anx- 
10us to acquire a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. In Calcutta the work is 
in great request, and large supplies 
were on their way to the schools of the 
Church Missionary Society, established 
at Chunar, Benares, Agra, and Luck- 
now. ‘Two other useful works of a si- 
mnilar nature have also issued from the 
Calcutta press—the Gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and St.John, with the English and 
Bengalee on opposite pages. Mr. El- 
lerton’s valuable translation of the 
New Testament into the Bengalee lan- 
guage, had been completed, and one 
thousand complete ‘Testaments distri- 
buted, besides seven or eight thousand 
copies of the Gospels. The Armenian 
Scriptures have proved highl; accepta- 
ble to the persons for whose use the 
edition was printed ; and the Society 
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has performed its part, in placing the 
Scriptures within reach of a Christian 
church which possessed the strongest 
claims to their earliest attention. 

The committee of translators at Se- 
rampore announce, that the whole of 
the Scriptures are now published and 
circulated in five languages, and the 
New Testament in fifteen. The lan- 
guages in which both the Old and New 
Testaments have been published, are 
the Bengalee, the Sanscrit, the Hindee, 
the Orissa, and the Mahratta ; the ten 
additional languages in which the New 
Testament has been published, are the 
Chinese, the Seik, the Pushtoo or Af- 
ghan, the Telinga, or Teloogoo, the 
Konkuna, the Watch or Multanee, the 
Assamese, the Gujuratee, the Bikaneer, 
and the Kashmeer. Besides these fif- 
teen, in which the New Testament Is 
completed, there are six other langua- 
gesin which it is brought more than 
half through the press. These are the 
Kurnata or Canarese, the Nepal, the 
Harotec, the Maruwar, the Bhugelk- 
hundee, and the Oojjuyinee version. 
The remaining versions in hand, are the 
Jumboo, the Kanouj, the Khassee, the 
Kousulee, the Bhutuneer, the Dogura 
or Palpa, the Mughudha, the Koo- 
maoon, the Gudwal, and the Munipoor, 
all which are in the press; besides edi- 
tions of the New Testament, to the 
amount of 20,000 copies, in the Benga- 
lee, the Sanscrit, the Hindee, the Mah- 
ratta, and the Orissa. 

The committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society state, that, view- 
ing the establishment of the Missionary 
College, by the lord Bishop of Calcut- 
ta, as pregnant with great advantages 
to the religious improvement of India, 
they had offered a grant of 5,000, in 
aid of that department which is to be 
appropriated exclusively to the trans- 
lation and printing of the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

At Bombay, the translation of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel into the Mahratta 
had been finished, and copies of it have 
been circulated. The Armenian Arch- 
bishop, who was Jately in Bombay, re- 
ceived with thankfulness many copies 
of the Scriptures in Armenianand Ara- 


bic, and encouraged the members of 


his church to read them. At Surat, the 
Archdeacon and Priest of the Arme- 


nian Church gladly accompanied one of 


the members of the Bombay committee 
in visiting the Armenian Christians in 
that city, in order to ascertain and sup 
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ply their wants; and every house so 
visited, found to be without the Scrip- 
tures, was furnished with at least one 
copy of the New Testament. The Sy- 
rian Christians in ‘Travancore have 
been supplied with Syriac Testaments ; 
and the Armenian Archbishop trom 
Etz Miatzen, on quitting Bombay, 
took with him some copies for the use 
of Chiisuans in Persia and Turkey 
who speak that language. 

An Auxiliary Bible ‘Society had at 
Jength been formed at Madras; one of 
the first measures of which was, to ap- 
point a sub-committee of translations, 
consisting chiefly of gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the languages of India, 
and authorized to procure assistance 
wherever it can be had, from European 
or native scholars of every description. 

The new edition of the revised Cin- 
galese Testament, amounting to 3,500 
copies, had been completed atColumbo; 
and the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into the same language, was pro- 
ceeding Without interruption. 

From C anton and Malacca, the ac- 
counts of the Rev. Drs. Morrison and 
Milne respecting the Chinese Scrip- 
tures are of a gratifying nature. By 
the joint labours of these two indefatiga- 
ble translators, a complete version of 
all the canonical books of holy Scrip- 
ture into the Chinese has been effected; 
and they are now very diligently occu- 
pied in the work of revision. In the 
mean while the Rev. Dr. Marshman, at 
Serampore, has laboured with equal 
success on the same object, and is em- 
ploying himself in caretully revising 
his work. 

In Africa, the prospects of the So- 
ciety improve. ‘The journeys of the 
Rev. Messrs. Burckhardt, Jowett, and 
Connor, have done much towards open- 
ing an entrance for the Scriptures into 
Egypt, and some of the contiguous 
countries; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that when the Arabic Bible, now 
preparing by Professors Lee and Mac- 
bride, shall lave been completed, fol- 
lowed by some portions of the New 
Testament in the Amharic dialect of 
Abyssinia, the value of these hopeful 
beginnings will be more fully perceived. 

In South Africa, the supplies of Bi- 
bles and Testaments which the Society 
has furnished, have been found very ac- 
ceptable. A Missionary writes: “ Here, 
in Africa, much good has been done. 
I remember, twenty years ago, when we 
commenced our labours, our attempts 


to convert the Hottentots and Bosche- 
men were looked upon by most of the 
colonists with contempt, as they con- 
sidered the Hottentots so very stupid 
that all attempts to communicate in- 
struction to them would be in vain; 
but the contrary has been fully evinced, 
and the labours of the missionaries, 
both within this colony and beyond its 
borders, have been crowned with great 
success. There are even at Griqua 
town more than three hundred who can 
read, and many among these have made 
agreat proficiency in reading the Serip- 
tures, and Jabour to treasure them up in 
their minds.”—On the 23d of August 
of last year, a Society was formed at 
the Cape of Good Hope, under the de- 
signation of the “ Sonth African Aux- 
iliary Bible Society,” of which Sir Ru- 
fane Donkin, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
is president. “I am persuaded,” he 
writes, “that, independently of the 
paramount duty by which every Chris- 
tian is bound to impart the light of the 
Gospel to those who are unacquainted 
with it, [shall be rendering an essen- 
tial service to the colony, if I can lay 
the foundation of a systein which shall 
introduceChristianity, and consequent- 
ly civilization, among the surrounding 
tribes; and I hope the day is not far 
off, when those who are now heathen 
savages shall be converted into civili- 
zed Christians.” 

The Auxiliary Society at Sierra Leone, 
under the zealous patronage of his 
Excellency Sir Charles M‘Carthy, the 
Governor of that Colony, continues its 
labours in the common cause ; and has 
remitted, in this year, 175/. to the funds 
of the parent institution. 

In New South Wales, three Bible 
Associations have been formed, in con- 
nexion with the Auxiliary ; namely, at 
Sidney, Paramatta, and Windsor ; and 
the Branch Society at Van Diemen’s 
continues to afford it a very liberal and 
effectual co-operation. 

From Jamaica, the Auxiliary Society 
of the People of Colour had senta third 
remittance of 100/. sterling. The Bar- 
badoes Auxiliary Society of the People 
of Colour, in its Third Report, announ- 

ces a distribution of 53 Bibles and 122 
Testaments. Its Committee observe, 
that, “in endeavouring to circulate the 
Scriptures, they find much anxiety 
among the slaves to receive them ; those 
who can read, delight in their Bibles ; ; 
many have commencedlearning toread, 
and Bibles have been promised them 
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at reduced prices.” —From Dominica a 
correspondent writes ; — “The supplies 
with which [have been furnished trom 
different sources are now almost totally 
exhausted, and, in the article of French 
copies, wholly so. I believe | may say 
the Bible has real friends among the 
superior ranks in this colony, whose at- 
tention I hope will ere long be called 
to its circulation.”—In the island of 
Antigua, chiefly through the diligent 
exertions of the Moravian Missionaries, 
the Scriptures ‘urnished by the Society 
are read with attention and profit by 
not afew individuals among the native 
population of the island. From the 
Bahama Islands gratifying intelligence 
has been received of the successful dis- 
tribuvon of a number of Spanish Tes 
taments, both at reduced prices and gra- 
tis, among Spaniards who have visited 
the portof Nassau. A correspondent 
writes ; * t am informed there is no 
comparison between the moral state of 
this colony now, and twenty years ago, 
when they had few, ifany, Bibles. The 
Sabbath was then totally disregarded ; 
now, I believe, it is kept with as much 
decorum as ip most parts of England.” 
The Auxiliary Society of the People of 
Colour in the Bermuda Islands has 
within one year from its commence- 
ment distributed 505 Bibles and Testa- 
ments. The domestic objects of this 
institution are stated to be, “ To foster 
the devotional spirit which is evidently 
upon the increase ; to sow the seeds of 
education among the lower orders; to 
excite to the study of the holy Serip- 
tures; and thereby toimprove the moral 
and religions conditionof all classes of 
the inhabitants of Bermuda.” 

From Demerary the correspondent of 
the Society writes ;—“ Many of the 
Slaves highly prize the Scriptures. 
Some, who had not learned a letter of 
the alphabet, have applied to ie for 
Bibles. On inquiring whatuse they in- 
tended to make of a book which they 
could not read, their reply has been, 
that they had friends who could read it 
tothem. Several Negroes with whom 
[am acquainted carry their Bibles or 
Testaments three or four miles, in order 
to have a few verses read.” 

In Spanish South America the Com- 
mittee have ascertained that a desire to 
peruse the holy Scriptures exists, and 
appears to be progressively awakened 
in proportion as copies are distributed 
through the comparatively few channels 
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which as yet have been opened for their 
transmission. 

In the United States of America, the 
national establishment under the de- 
signation of the “ American Bible So- 
ciety” carries out its operations to the 
utmost limits of the Union. From the 
greatness of the scale on which they 
are now conducted, it has become im- 
practicable for us to exhibit any such 
account of them as would furnish a 
just idea of the variety of their details. 
From the commencement ofthe Society 
tothe expiration of the first nine months 
of its fifth year, there have been print- 
ed, or were printing, Bibles and 'Testa- 
ments, which (with 800 French Testa- 
ments of de Sacy, from London) make 
a total of 226,552 copies. Of this num- 
ber 29,000 Bibles and 25,000 Testa- 
ments have heen printed, or been com- 
mitted to the press, during the first nine 
months of the fifth year. Within the 
same period 20,030 Bibles, 12,278 Tes- 
taments, and 50 Indian Gospels, have 
been issued, making thetotal ofissuesin 
English, French, German, Gaelic, 
Dutch, Welsh, Spanish, and Indian, 
languages, 129,460 copies. The receipts 
in the above-mentioned nine mouths 
have been upwards of 35,000 dollars, 
and the expenditure has nearly reached 
37,000. There had been an accession 
of twenty-six Auxiliary Societies, mak- 
ing the total of Auxiliaries, on the {st of 
February of the present vear, 233, 

In British North America, the Scrip- 
tures continue to be circulated through 
the Bible Societies, of which accounts 
have been given in former Reports. A 
new Auxiliary Society has been estab- 
lished in Montreal, under the patron- 
age of his Excellency the Earl of Dal- 
housie, the Governor in Chief. From 
the Moravian Missionariesin Labrador, 
the Committee continue to receive the 
most pleasing accounts of the gratitude 
and delight with which the Scriptures 
are read by the Esquimaux Christians, 
atthe three stations of Hopedale, Nain, 
and Okkak. The following communi- 
cation from the last of these places will 
be read with particular interest, and 
with it we shall conclude our abridg- 
ment :—“ To the venerable British and 
Foreign Bible Society, we beg to pre- 
sent the thanks of our Esquimaux Con 
gregation, by special commission from 
them, and in the manner most accep- 
table, for that invaluable present made 
to them of a printed translation of the 
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Epistles of the Apostles, in the Esqui- 
maux language. Many exclamuued, 
‘Ah! we are not worthy that these be- 
nevolent men should think of us also, 
aud dous so much good ; that they 
should send us the precious Gospel in 
our own language.’ "Tiese, and similar 
expressions of thanks were heard, while 
we distributed among them the copies 
of this work, Many tears of gratitude 
and joy flowed down their cheeks. We 
most cordialiy join them in thanks to 
that worthy Society for this repeated 
proof of their kindness towards this 
Mission. May the Lord crown their 
glorious work with abundant and in- 
creasing success, that the word of God 
may be Known throughout the world, 
and they themseives tnay reap an eter- 
nal blessing by its distribution through 
their hands!—Our schools are diligent- 
ly attended : the benefit bestowed upon 
voung and old, by teaching them to 
read the Scriptures, is great indeed. 
The children read them to their parents 
in their dweilings, where they daily 
prove a rich pasture to their souls, even 
when absent from us at their hunting 
and fishing places, and deprived of the 
usual means of instruction.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
FOR IRELAND. 
The Tenth Report of the Sunday- 
school Society for Treland states, that 
the number of schools assisted by the 


Society had been 806: the number of 


scholars reported as attending them, 
was 84,174. The number of schools 
was then 1091 ; containing, 115,525 
scholars. The increase during the past 
year had been 285 schools, and 20,351 
scholars ; which exceeds the increase 
of the preceding year by 35 schools, 
and 5065 scholars. Of these 1091 
schools, 70, containing 4751 scholars, 
were considered as having either failed 
from untoward circumstances, or hav- 
ing merged into other schools. Besides 
these 1091 schoois, there were about 
50 schools, which, having funds suffi- 
cient to defray their expenses, have 
only required permission to purchase 
books at reduced prices. There had 
been an increased demand for books 
from av additional number of schools 
—a circumstance most gratifying to 
the Society, but which calls for much 
exertion to procure funds to cover the 
increased expenditure. 

The issue of books from the de- 
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pository, during the year, has been 
803 Bibles; 18,416 Testaments ; 56,944 
Spelling-books, No. 1. and No, 9; 
19,455 Alphabets ; and 1995 #reeman’s 
Card for adults ; exceeding the issues 
of the preceding year by 3062 Testa- 
ments, 15,615 Spelling-books, No, 1, 
and No. 2., and 3366 Alphabets. 

The Society particularly call the at- 
tention of the public to the large supply 
of ‘Testaments required, to enable them 
to give even limited grants of this es- 
sential book to schools, ‘Through the 
continued liberality of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Committee 
procured gratuitously, from their de- 
pository, the truly welcome supply of 
10,000 Testaments fully bound. Had 
not this efficjent aid been aftorded, the 
Committee could hardlv have continu- 
ed their grants to the schools. They 
press upon the feelings of the public, 
how important it is that each child who 
can read well, should, if possible, be 
enabled to introduce this Sacred Book 
into the bosom of his family ; which 
must in many cases be impracticable, 
should want of funds prevent or con- 
tract the issues of Testaments from the 
depository. The Committee also ac- 
knowledge a grant of 500 Testaments 
from the Hibernian Society, for distri- 
bution among the schools. 

The following books had been grant- 
ed, or sold, at reduced prices, since the 
formation of the Society:—5627 Bibles: 
63,419 Testaments ; 40 Scripture Ex- 
tracts ; 192,947 Spelling-books, No. 1. 
and No. 2.; 60,035 Alphabets ; 1999 
Freeman’s Card for Adults ; and 1280 
Hints for conducting Sunday schools. 

The Committee advert to the dil- 
ferent situation in which their Society 
is now placed, compared with its cit- 
cumstances two or three years since. 
On the one side, schools are increased 
in number from 554 to 1091; and the 
issue of Testaments and Spelling-books, 
ditring two years, had exceeded the en- 
tire number distributed up to April, 
1818, a period of more than eight years; 
but, on the other hand, they had to la- 
ment that their funds had not propor- 
tionably increased, so as to meet this 1n- 
creased demand. They, however, trust 
that the public will contribute liberally 
to the support of the Society, to enable 
it not only to supply the schools at pre- 
sent in existence, but to extend then 
aid to those persons who may be de- 
sirous of diffusing still more widely the 
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blessings of Sunday-school instruction. 
—The total net payments of the tenth 
year were 27751. Os. 8 1-2d. . 

“ The Committee continue to receive 
ihe most satisfactory evidence, corro- 
borating that of former years, of the 
tendency of the schools to promote the 
welfare of the districts in which they 
ire placed. 

‘T’.ey also announce the encouraging 
fact, that there is now no county in 
lreland, in which there are not one 
or more schools in connexion with 
the Society. There are considerably 
more than 6300 persons, who, from 
motives of benevolence, gratuitously 
reach in the schools—a description of 
teachers whose services no money 
could purchase, and whose qualifica- 
tions often far exceed those of any who 
could be induced to undertake the office 
from other motives, Under such care, 
#t is natural to suppose that the appear- 
ance and demeanour of children must 
considerably improve. * Accordingly,” 
remark the Committee, “ your corres- 
pondents testify that habits of order, 
cleanliness, and good conduct, have 
been materially promoted. The chil- 
dren, who, at their first admission into 
the school, returned the kind questions 
of their teacher with a vacant stare or 
a sullen scowl, soon learn to consider 
their superior as their friend—to know 
that his approbation is to be sought, and 
his reproof avoided. The sense of de- 
cency and propriety which the children 
thus acquire is spread through the little 
circle at home—it influences their pa- 
rents—it is communicated to their 
weekly associates—it regulates their 
conduct on the Sabbath; and, instead 
of that holy day being almost charac- 
terized by scenes at variance with the 
design of its institution ; instead of its 
public solemnity being destroyed by 
groupes of noisy and disorderly children, 
making the day of rest a season of idle- 
iiss and vice, profaning the name of 
the Most High, and gradually acquiring 
the deadly habits of profaneness and 
irreligion—many villages in Ireland 
now present the pleasing spectacle of 
a number of clean and neatly, though 
poorly, dressed children, with their 
books in their hands, proceeding peace- 
ably, first to the Sunday-school, and al- 
terwards to public worship ; and some- 
times the evening is closed by the read- 
ing of the holy Scriptures to the do- 
mestic circle. The spirit of improve- 
ment which has becn excited in the 
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Sunday-school, has frequently been felt 
through all the relations of life. Pa- 
rents have borne witness to the increas- 
ed attention and obedience of their now 
dutiful children: masters have stated 
the improvement of their servants: and 
parochial ministers have borne their 
important testimony to the increased at- 
tention with which their instruction 
has been received, and the addition 
which has been made to their congre- 
gations, by the attendance of the chil- 
drev and their families. 

“Such have been the general good 
effects of these schools. Of their more 
immediate influence on the individual 
lives and characters of the children who 
receive instruction, your Committee 
would briefly report, That the know- 
ledge of the holy Scriptures which they 
acquire has frequently, through the 
mercy of God, produced the blessed 
fruits of righteousness here, and, it may 
be humbly hoped, of eternal glory here- 
after. Frequently do the reports of 
your correspondents speak of the blame- 
Jess edifying lives and the happy deaths 
of those, who, had it not been for the 
advantages of the sunday-school, would 
have probably remained ignorant of 
God and his salvation, and exposed to 
all the evils of ignorance and irreligion. 

* But your Committee feel that the 
effects of Sunday-schools are but in 
their infancy. In affording instruction 
to the children who at present attend 
the schools, they are educating those 
who will become the parents of the next 
generation; and who will not fail to 
communicate to their children and their 
households after them, the sacred truths 
which they now learn. Then will the 
instruction given at school coincide 
with the impressions received in early 
youth, and be enforced and strength- 
ened by the example which thechildren 
wiilsee at home; and thus will the be- 
nefit of your present exertions be not 
only multiplied in extent, but strength- 
ened in point of influence : which must 
be evident to all who have ever dwelt, 
with gratitude and delight, onthe happy 
results which flow trom the efforts of a 
pious and exemplary parent—embrac- 
ing évery opportunity of training up his 
children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” 


SOCIETY FOR FEMALE SER- 
VANTS. 
The Committee remark, in their 8th 
Report, that “ the deficiency of good 
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trust-worthy servants is to be mainly 
ascribed to the circumstances in which 
most of them are at first placed out In 
services, or from the difficulty of pro- 
curing for young girls situations of re- 
spectability, suitable for the protection 
of their morals, and the improvement of 
their understandings and their hearts. 
At the eaily stages of their service, 
a due measure of religious principles 
and Christian example, is seldom af- 
forded them; nor have they regular 
opportunities of attending Divine wor- 
ship. Yet it is by these only,” they 
add, * that a due moral impression can 


be made or preserved on the minds of 


servants, as well as of others, or the 
influence of conscience over the con- 
duct can be expected to be maintained.” 
Under the impression of these senti- 
ments the first reward distributed by 
the Society for faithful service is a 
Bible. Inthe course of the preceding 
year seventy-three servants, who had 
been nominated twelve months preced- 
ing, have received this reward, making 
the whole number distributed since the 
commencement of the institution, four 
hundred and sixty-two. In addition to 
the Bible, the Committee recommend, 
that a few entertaining but religious 
and instructive books, should be placed 
in every kitchen, to occupy, especially 
on the Sabbath, that leisure which might 
otherwise be spent in the perusal of in- 
jurious publications. 

The names of 1313 servants have 
been put on the Society’s books, as 

wanting situations, and 425 names of 
subscribers as requiring servants ; 397 
of whom have been supplied through 
the medium of the Registry, and, the 
Committee hope, in most cases to the 
mutual satisfaction of the respective 
parties. The Committee remark, that 
most of those servants who have lived, 
some two, five, seven, and ten years in 
the same situations respectively, are 
spoken of by their mistresses as being 
conscientiously religious, and these sta- 
tionary servants are chiefly found with 
employers who conduct their families 
on Christian principles. Seven hun- 
dred and forty-four pecuniary rewards 
have been distributed since the forma- 
tion of the Society, amounting to the 
suin of 1197/. 10s. exclusive of the re- 
wards in Bibles, before mentioned. 
During the year a sum of 20/. has been 
given among five respectable servants, 
on their marriage. <A similar society 
has been lately established at York ; 
and the Secretary has been applied to 


from various other places for instruc- 
tions for the prosecution of the same 
object. Tie Committee strongly re- 
commend the formation of Local So- 
cieties in all the towns and large vil- 
lages throughout the kingdom. 


BOARD OF MIS- 
SIONS. 


AMERICAN 


The income of this Society, during 
the last year, was 39,000 dollars in 
money, besides contributions to a con- 
siderable amount, in various articles 
suitable for the different missions. The 
value of these articles is estimated at 
9700 dollars. From more than one 
hundred different places, boxes of 
clothing, of almost every kind, suitable 
for children, and some for the missiona- 
ries and their families, had been pre- 
pared and sent forward. The Choctaw 
Indians also have pledged the annual 
sum of 6000 dollars, to be received by 
them from the Government, during the 
whole time that it shall be paid, that is, 
for sixteen or seventeen years to come, 
in aid of the operations of this Board, 
for the instruction of themselves and 
their children in Christianity and civi- 
lization ! 

Since the commencement of the So- 
ciety there has been paid from its funds, 
the total sum of 201,160 dollars : name- 
ly, Palestine Mission 2350; Bombay 
and Ceylon Missions, about 100,000 ; 
Sandwich Islands’ Mission 10,470; 
Mission to the American Aborigines 
91,000; Foreign Mission School 
17,840 ; Contingencies 20,000. There 
have been received under the patron- 
age and direction of the Board, as Mis- 
sionaries and Assistants, sixty-two men, 
and forty-eight women, in all, one hun- 
dred and ten. 

The present number of pupils in the 
Foreign Mission School, is twenty- 
nine: four from the Sandwich Islands 
and Otaheite, one from the Marquesas, 
one Malay, eight Cherokees, two Choc- 
taws, three of the Stockbridge Tribe, 
two Qneidas, one Tuscarora, two 
Caughnewagas, one Indian youth from 
Pennsylvania, and three natives. Of 
thirty-one heathen youths, seventeen 
are thought to have given evidence ofa 
genuine faith in the Gospel ! ! and others 
are anxious for religious instruction.— 
Speaking of the efforts of the Society 
for the benefit of the neighbouring In- 
dians, the Board remark ; “ Ten years 
ago, the Aborigines ofour country were 
regarded by this great community, 
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with the exception of here and there an 
individual, as an utterly intractable 
race; never to be brought within the 
pale of civilized society, but doomed 
to melt away and become extinct; and 
a spirit of vengeance and of extermina- 
tion was breathed out against them in 
inany parts of ourland; nota few even 
of the friends of missions held the pro- 
jected mission to those outcasts of the 
wilderness to be a hopeless enterprise ; 
now, the whole nation is moved by a 
very different spirit ; from the highest 
places of the national Government, 
down to the humblest conditions of so- 
ciety, all classes are inspired with good 
will toward the Indian’; the desire to 
serve, rather than to destroy them, is 
every where testified.” 

We cannot foliow the proceedings 
of the Board throughout its various 
missions, but shall at bridge a few par- 
ticulars respecting the Mediterranean 
and Australasian stations. 

Krom Scio the Missionaries write ;— 
“The acquisition of Modern Greek is 
now our principal object; and for this 
our situation is favourable. Besides 
pursuing the study of the languages, 
we converse a little, in our stammering 
way, with individuals, on the subject of 
reli; gion; and we doa little by distribu- 
ting the Scriptures and tracts. The 
Gireeks receive Bibles and tracts very 
readily.’ 

“In consequence of an invitation 
from Professor Bambas, the head of 
the college, we visited a large school 
in the vicinity (a branch of the college) 
for the purpose of distributing religious 
tracts. It was the time of the weekly 
examination. In the first room which 
we entered were about sixty youths, 
from twelve to twenty years of age e, and 
three instructors. At the close of the 
examination, the professor informed 
the students, thattwo American friends 
were present, who would supply the 
school with copies of a religious tract. 
‘The tract contains,’ said he, ‘extracts 
from the writingsof Chrysostom, a holy 
man inthe church, and must be read 
with attention and seriousness. On 
Monday your teacher will inquire 
whether you have diligently read it.’ 
After this we visited the three lower 
classes, and tracts were distributed in 
the same manner.” 

Similar scenes occurred at visiting 
the college, and various private schools. 

Another channel for distributing the 
Scriptures and tracts was afforded by 
the Russian Consul, from whom the 
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Missionaries learned, that about one 
hundred vessels leave the port of Scio 
every year, under the Russian flag ; 
and that there are some men who can 
read, on board almost every ship. ‘To 
these he gladly undertook to supply 
tracts and Bibles. 

The Missionaries state, that in Scio, 
which contains more than sixty thou- 
sand Greek Christians, “the whole 

sible 1s not found in the churches ; and 
seldom, indeed, in the houses. We have 
seen, ’ they add, ‘only two Bibles, one 
Septuagint, and three Testaments, ex- 
cepting those left by the Rev. Mr. Jow- 
ett and the Rev. Mr. Williamson.” 

The college in this city was esta- 
blished about five years since. There 
are, at present, seven or eight hundred 
students, and fourteen instructors ; one 
professor of chemistry and rhetoric, 
one of mathematics, one of theology, 
geometry, &c., one of the Turkish lan- 
guage, one of ‘the Latin and French, 
and nine teachers of the ancient and 
modern Greek. A gentleman in Russia 
has recently given 20,000 or 50,000 
dollars to this seminary. ‘Tuition is 
given gratuitously to all the students. 

~The committee had considered it 
probable that Smyrna would be found 
the best situation on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean for a permanent 
Missionary Establishment. From this 
place the Missionaries had travelled 
three hundred miles, and visited Per- 
ganios, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and other places. In this tour, they 

distributed 15,000 tracts, sold and gave 
away twenty-one Bibles or Testaments, 
and engaged two persons to act as 
agents for the sale of the Scriptures.— 
The Board had opened a separate 
fund, for the maintenance of a print- 
ing establishment, in the Mediterra- 
neen, for Western Asia—a measure 
which they had reason to think would 
be productive of extensive benefit.— 
The subscription to this fund has 
been taken up with great zeal and 
liberality. The Clergy of the Greek 
Church are willing to receive books ; 
and the superior ‘ecclesiastics encou- 

rage the distribution of tracts, as well 
as ‘Bibles. 

The intelligence from the Sandwich 
Island Mission is of a very encouraging 
nature. The young king, who had been 
inducted into the oflice of high priest be- 
fore his father’s death, has come to the 
resolution of destroying the wholesystem 
of idolatry. This was done with full de- 
liberation, and with the consent of al! 
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who had any voice in the government, and 
without any opposition from the people.— 
When the resolution wis take u, orders 
Were issued to settne buildings and enclo- 
Sures consecrated to idolatry on fire; and, 
while the flames were raging, the idols 
were thrown down, st rpped of the cloth 
hung over them, and cast into the fire 3 and 
the whole Taboo system was de stroy. d 
the same day. The sacred buildings were, 
some of them, thirty feet square: the sides 
were formed ‘by posts twelve or fourteen 
feet high, stuck into the ground, and the 
intervals filled with dry grass; the roofs 
were steep, and thatched with grass, in 
such a manner as to defend the interior 
from rain. The Morais, or sacred enclo- 
sures, were formed by a sort of fence 3 and 
were places where hu:nan sacrifices were 
formerly offered. Before these enclosures 
stood the idois, from three to fourteen feet 
high, the upper parts being carved into a 
hideous rescmmblance of the human face. 
The Taboo system was that which was 
perpetually used to interdict certain kinds 
of food, the doing of certain things on cer- 
tain days, &c.3; in short, to forbid what- 
ever the king wished not to be done. On 


some subjects, the Taleo was in constant 
operation ; aud had been, very possibly, 
for thousands of years. It forbad women 
and men to eat together, or to eat food 
cooked by the same fire. C ertain kinds of 


food were utterly forbiccen tothe women: 
particularly pork and plantcins, two very 
. 2 . . . a a aad 
importaut articles in those islands. At the 


new moon, full, and quarters, when the 
king was inthe Sioral, } mine the va- 
rious mummeries ofiiolatry, it was forbid- 
den fo women to vo on the water. Every 
breach of the Taboo exposed the delinquent 
to the punishment of death. he king 
had sent downeorders to Woahoo and Atego: 
to burn the mouwuments of idolat.y there 
also. ‘The order was promptly ebeyed in 
both islands. In Atooi, the Niorvais, and 
all the consecrated buildings, with the 
idols, were on fire the first evening after 
the order arrived. 

The pecpie of all these islands had 
heard what had been done at the Society 
Islands; andthere is no doubt that Divine 
Providence made use of this intelligence 
to prepare them for so remarkable a 
change. ‘There is an urgent demand foi 
inissionaries. 
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FOREIGN 
Spain.—The accounts from Spain 
present melancholy details of a new 
calamity—a pestilential fever which 
has made great ravages in Catalonia, 
particularly in its capital, Barcelona, 
and has extended to Arragon and 
other parts of the peninsula. A strong 
military force has been drawn around 
the infected districts, and communica- 
tion as far as possible intercepted with 
the neighbouring provinces. It is, 
however, a subject of dispute, even in 
Spain, whether the fever is really ca- 
pable of being transported, and exten- 
sively propagated in places where 
there exist no circumstances of a na- 
tural kind to favour its progress. 
‘There was a time when the epidemic 
known by the name of the Sweatine- 
sickness, was considered a calamity as 
incident to London as contagious fe- 
vers to Spain, but cleanliness and ven- 
tilation, with a copious supply of wa- 
ter, and the prevalence of rational prin- 
ciples in medicine and science, have 
rendered this capital as favourable to 
health as most large towns in the world. 
We would hope that as the present 
time of peace is peculiarly suitable to 


the prosecution of plans for the perma- 
nent comfort and prosper ity of the na- 
tions, this epidemic in Spain may lead 
intelligent persons in every part of the 
world, to examine more into tre causes 
of their local maladies, with a view, 
if possible, to devise suitable reme- 
dies. Spain cannot prevent the re- 
currence of hot weather and equi- 
noxial rains ; but much might unques- 
tionably be effected towards rendering 
these and other atmospheric causes 
less terrible in their consequences on 


the Human frame. The approach of 


cold weather will probably soon put 
an end to the ravages of the present 
malady. 

The political affairs of that coun- 


try are scarcely in a better condition 5 


and the commotions, in the capital 
and elsewhere, seem ‘o render it but 
too probable that a long per iad of mu- 
tual exasperation and of intestine dis- 
order must precede a return to settled 
tranquillity. The Extraordinary 
Cortes have met, and have had work 
enough brought before them by the 
king, in his speech at their opening : 
me as the consolidation of the con- 
stitutional system ; the division of the 
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territory, and the best means ofarrang- 
ine. according to it, the political gov- 
ernment, the Cortes, the military ordi- 
nances, the naval force, and the mi- 
litia : the measures hecessary to re- 
store the tranquillity, end to promote 
the welfare of the Americans, the ex- 


amination and reform of the duties of 


customs, of the currency, and of the 
charitable institutions. 

The first sittings ot the Cortes have 
been chiefiy devoted to the division 
of the Spanist honie territory, which 
stood in vreat need of it, its provinces 
being of very disproportionate extent, 
The new provinces are to be named 
after the principal town in the district. 

Trnkey.— Nothing authentic can 
vet be collected respecting the inten- 
tions of Russia with regard to Greece, 
although we continue to expect her 
armed interference. In the mean 
time the Greeks appear still to make 
nead against the ‘Turkish power, and 
they are said to have been successful 
in several enterprises in the Morea. 
The rest of urope is waiting in al- 
most breathless anxiety the determi- 
nation of Russia. Thai that determi- 
nation will be in fevour of hostilities, 
we can scarcely doubt; but whether 
itis or not, there seems very little 
room to hope that Greece can be tran- 
quillized by means of any mediation 
which can be employed for that pur- 
pose. ‘Phere exist now uo clements 
of concord or coniidence between the 
Grecks and the Turks. ‘Phere seems, 
therefore, no choice between the en- 
tire liberation of Gre: ce, and its abe 
ject unmitigated subjection to the fe- 
rocious and merciless dominion of a 
set of exasperated fhnatics. 

DOMESTIC. 

The king is still on the continent, 
where he has been generally received, 
especially in his passage through 
France, and at Hanover, ina manner 
which must have been highly gratify- 
ing to his feelings, 

We are happy to report a consider- 
able improvement in the last quarter’s 
revenue. ‘The amount is about four- 
teen millions, being a large increase 
on the corresponding quarters of the 
last two or three years. Thechjefim- 
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provement is in the receipts of the 
excise department. Whether the im- 
provement is permanent, or only tem- 
porary, remains yet to be ascertained. 
In the mean time our agricultural in- 
terests almost universally are repre- 
sented to be in a_ state of very great 
depression. This is a subject which 
certainly calls for the united wisdom 
of our statesmen to investigate; more 
especially as much of the evil may be 
found to bave arisen from those inju- 
dicious and short-sighted measures of 
palliation to which the landed interest 
have ina manner compelled the le- 
oislature to have recourse. Even the 
Agricultural Committees, which sat 
during the last session, have come to 
the conclusion that the policy of our 
present corn laws is bad, and must 
prove, on the whole and in the long 
run, prejudicial not only to all the 
other classes of the community, but 
to the land owners and farmers them- 
selves. As to the question of rents, 
itis one which will arrange itself, and 
will best arrange iiself, without any 
parliamentary interference. [tis ob- 
vious that no rent can be permanently 
exacted which exceeds the profit re- 
maining, after all charges of cultiva- 
tion (including taxes, poor’s rate, 
tithes, &c.) have been defrayed, anda 
fairreturn has been made to the tenant 
for the capital employed in his farm. 
‘io this excess, and to no more, can 
the landlord equitably look for rent, 
and the eflect of exacting more can 
only be ruin to the tenant, and aggra- 
vated injury to himself. It cannot be 
denicd, however, that the weight of 
the national taxes, but especially that 
of the poor’s rate, falls with peculiar 
severity on the agricultural body. 
Whatever, therefore, can be effected 
in the way of retrenchment of the 
national expenditure, must contribute 
io its relief. But, above all, a reform 
of our present system of poor laws 
is most loudly called for by a variety 
of powerful considerations ; and by 
this, among the rest, that if the evil 
of pauperism shall proceed at its past 
rate of progression, the whole of the 
net rent of the land must soon come 
to be divided among the poor, and the 
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some subjects, the Taboo was in constant 
operation 5 and had bee NH, very possibly, 
it forbad women 


who had any voice in the government, and 
without any opposition from the people.— 
When the resolution was taken, orders 
Were issued to settne buildings and enclo- 
sures consecrated to idolatry on fire; and, 
while the flames were raging, the idols 
were thrown down, stripped of the clot 
hung over them, and cast into the fire; an 
the whole Taboo system was destroy: 
the same day. The sacred buildings were, 
some of them, thirty feet square: the sides 
were formed ‘by posts twelve or fourteen 
feet high, stuck into the ground, and the 
intervals filled with dry grass; the roots 
were steep, and thatched with grass, in 
such a manner as to defend the interior 
from rain. The Morais, ov sacred enclo- 
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sures, were formed by a sort of fence 3 and 
were places where hu:nan sacrifices were 
formerly offered. Before these enclosures 


oy stood the idois, from three to fourteen feet 


high, the upper parts being carved into a 
hideous resemblance of the human face. 
' T} Tl’. h , : 

le Taboo system was that which was 
perpetually used to interdict certain kinds 
of food, the doing of certain things on cer- 
tain days, Ne.; in short, to forbid what- 
ever the king wished not to be done. On 


for thousands of years. 
and men to eat together, or to eat food 
cooked by the same fire. Certain kinds of 
food were utterly forbi tothe women; 
particularly pork and plantoins, two very 
imp ytant articles mn those islands. At the 
new moon, full, and quarters, when the 
king was inthe Morai, performing the va- 
rious mummeries of idolatry, it was forbid- 
den to women to go on tne water. Every 
breach of the Taboo exposed the delinquent 
to the punishment of death. The king 
had sent downerders to Woahoo and Atoo: 
to burn the monuments of idolat.y there 
also. ‘The order was promptly cbeyed in 
both islands. In Atool, the Niorais, and 
all the consecrated buildings, with the 
idols, were on fire the first evening afte; 
the order arrived. 

The pecpie of all these islands had 
heard what had been done at the Society 
Islands; andthere is no doubt that Diving 
Providence made use of this intelligence 
to prepare them for so remarkable a 
change. ‘There is an urgent demand fo: 


missionaries. 
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SpAIn.—The accounts from Spain 


4 present melancholy details of a new 
me, calamity—a pestilential fever which 
4 has made great ravages in Catalonia, 
i particularly in its capital, Barcelona, 
4 and has extended to Arragon and 
te other parts of the peninsula. A strong 
a military force has been drawn around 
A the infected districts, and communica- 
pa tion as far as possible intercepted with 
ki the neighbouring provinces. It is, 
ie however, a subject of dispute, even in 
ae Spain, whether the fever is really ca- 
‘ pable of being transported, and exten- 
n° sively propagated in places where 
: there exist no circumstances of a na- 


tural kind to favour its progress. 
‘There was a time when the epidemic 
known by the name of the Sweatine- 
sickness, was considereda calamity as 
incident to London as contagious fe- 
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Ty vers to Spain, but cleanliness and ven- 
‘ tilation, with a copious supply of wa- 
i, ter, and the prevalence of rational prin- 
i ciples in medicine and science, have 


rendered this capital as favourable to 
health as most large towns inthe world. 
We would hope that as the present 
time of peace is peculiarly suitable to 
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the prosecution of plans for the perma- 
nent comfort and prosperity of the na- 
tions, this epidemic in Spain may lead 
intelligent persons in every part of the 
world, toexamine more into tre causes 
of their local maladies, with a view, 
if possible, to devise suitable reme- 
dies. Spain cannot prevent the re- 
currence of hot weather and equi- 
noxial rains ; but much might unques- 
tionably be effected towards rendering 
these and other atmospheric causes 
less terrible in their consequences on 
the human frame. The approach ot 
cold weather will probably soon put 
an end to the ravages of the present 
malady. 

The political ailairs of that coun- 
try are scarcely in a better condition 
and the commotions, in the capital 
and elsewhere, seem to render it but 
too probable that a long periad of mu- 
tual exasperation and of intestine dis- 
order must precede a return to settled 
tranquillity. The £xtraordinary 
Cortes have met, and have had work 
enough brought before them by the 
king, in his speech at their opening : 
such as the consolidation of the con- 
stitutional system ; the division of the 
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territory, and the best me ans of arrang- 
ing, according to it, the political gov- 
ernment, the Cortes, the military ordi- 
nances, the naval force, and the mi- 
litia : the measurcs necessary to re- 
store the tranquillity, end to promote 
the welfare of the Americans, the ex- 


amination and reform of the duties of 


customs, of the currency, and of the 


charitable institutions. 
The first sittings of the Cortes have 
been chiefiy devoted to the division 
of the Spanisit PAPC vhich 
stood in: oreat ni eed o , its province S 
beine of ve ry ata Xtent. 
The new provinces are to be named 
after the principal town tm the district. 
Tiunkey.—Nothing authentic can 
yet be collected respecting the inten- 
tions of Russia with regard to Greece, 
althoush we continue to expect her 
armed interference. In the mean 
time the Greeks appear still to make 
nead against the ‘Turkish power, and 
they are said to have been successful 
in several enterprises in the Morea. 
The rest ef Furope is waiting in al- 
most breathless anxiety the determi- 
nation of Russia. That that determi- 
nation will be in fevour of hostilities, 
we can scarcely doubt ; but whether 
itis or not, there seems very little 
room to hope that Greece can be tran- 
quillized by means of any mediation 
which can be employ ed for that pur- 
pose. ‘Phere exist now no clements 
cf concord or coniidence between the 
Grecks and the "Turks. There seems, 
therefore, no choice between the en- 
tire liberation of Greece, and its ab- 
ject unmitigated subjection to the fe- 
rocious 


set of exasperated fanatics. 


and merciless dominion of a 


DOMES'TIé 

The king is still on the continent, 
where he has bee ‘generally received, 
especially in his passage through 
France, and at {fanover, ina manner 
which must have been highly gratify- 
ing to his ieelings. 

We are happy to re pont a consider- 
able improvement in the last quarter’s 
revenue. ‘The amount is about four- 
teen millions, being a large increase 
on the corresponding quarters of the 
last two or three years. Theclucfim- 
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provement is in the receipts of the 
excise department. Whether the im- 
provement is permanent, or only tem- 
porary, remains yet to be ascertained. 
{In the mean time our agricultural in- 
terests almost universally are repre- 
sented to be ina state of very great 
depression. This is a subject which 
certainly calls for the united wisdom 
of our statesmen to investigate: more 
especially as much of the evil may be 
found to have arisen from those inju- 
dicious and short-sighted measures of 
palliation to which the landed interest 
have ina manner compelled the le- 
oislature to have recourse. Even the 
Agriculiural Committees, which sat 
during the last session, have come to 
the conclusion that the policy of our 
present corn laws is bad, and must 
prove, on the whole and in the long 
run, prejudicial not only to all the 
other classes of the community, but 
to the land owners and farmers them- 
selves. As to the question of rents, 
itis one Which will arrange itself, and 
will best arrange itself, without any 
parliamentary interference. [tis ob- 
vious that no rent can be permanently 
exacted which exceeds the profit re- 
maining, after all charges of cultiva- 
tion (including taxes, poor’s rate, 
tithes, &c.) have been defrayed, anda 
fairreturn has been made tothe tenant 
for the capital employed in his farm, 
i’o this excess, and to no more, can 
the landlord equitably look for rent, 
and the effect of exacting more can 
only be ruin to the tenant, and aggra- 
vated injury to himself. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the weight of 
ihe national taxes, but especially that 
of the poor’s rate, falls with peculiar 
seventy on the agricultural body. 
Whatever, therefore, can be effected 
in the way of retrenchment of the 
national expenditure, must contribute 
io its relief. But, above all, a reform 
of our present system of poor laws 
is most loudly called for by a variety 
of powerful considerations ; and by 
this, among the rest, that if the evil 
of pauperism shall proceed at its past 
rate of progression, the whole of the 
net rent of the land must soon come 
to be divided among the poor, and the 





wildest dreams of the Spencean phi- 
losophy be thus realized. And the 
evil of the existing system is infinite- 
ly aggravated by this consideration, 
that every day it is maintained aug- 
ments its demoralizing effect on the 
population, and also renders a reform 
more arduous and embarrassing. We 
are unwilling to repeat what we have 
said on this subject on former occa- 
sions : we will therefore content our- 
selves with referring our readers to our 
volume for 1819, pp. 693, 756, and 
823, for opinions upon it to Which we 
are disposed to adhere : only express- 
ing our firm beliei, that if our legisla- 


tors would connect with the reform of 


the poor laws, measures both for pro- 
viding employment for our popula- 
tion, and for removing the existing pre- 
mium on the ruinous progress of its 
factitious increase ; if they would 
make adequate provision for the due 
education of our youth in right prin- 
ciples and habits; if they would ei- 
ther supply the means of erecting 
places of worship, or remove the ob- 
stacles to their erection and endow- 
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ment by private benevolence (the in- 
terests of religion alone being at the 
same time consulted by the govern. 
ment in the use of its church patron- 
age ;) if they would reform those cir. 
cumstances in our police which, in 
addition to the poor laws, tend so 
powerfully to corrupt the labouring 
classes, such as our gin-shops, loite- 
ries, Sunday newspapers, state of our 
prisons, &c. &c.; and if persons of 
influence were in their respective 
spheres zealously to second the views 
of the legislature, by instituting local 
Sunday-schools, savings-banks, &Xe., 
and by other measures of active bene- 
volence, and of conciliating attention 
to the temporal and spiritual necessi- 
ties of their neighbourhoods ; we 
mightin no long time, with the blessing 
of God, see our land assume a very 
different aspect. Let the efforts and 
the prayers of all good men be di- 
rected to this consummation ; and if 
all our wishes are not realized, we 
shall yet succeed in mitigating much 
evil and in achieving much good. 
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W. F.; Philiturcus; P. P. C.; W. V.; Veritas; E.G.; C.D.; R.J.; Zeton; Simplicia; An Inquirei 


Oxoniensis; B. W.; Clericus; S. T.; 
sideration. 


aml several Lovers of Evangelical Preaching, are under con 


So far from retracting the remarks in our Jast Number, on the subject of libelling, to please our angry 
correspondent, who signs himself, * No Religion without Loyalty,” we deliberately repeat, and would 
even extend those remarks. His application of the epithets “ respectable” and “ conscientious” to the 
gentlemen he mentions, may be perfectly correct in other respects; it was only as publicly convicted 
libellers that we alluded to them. He is welcome, also, to speak of the “ Christian and loyal John Bull” 
Sunday newspaper ; though, certainly, we cannot see much Christianity or loyalty in breaking the 
laws of God and the laws of the land, by such a violation of the Sabbath. But, be all this as it may, 
we are quite sure that “ conscientious,” and “respectable,” and * Christian,’ and “ loyal” men should 
avoid both libeliing and scurrility ; for itis quite as ceriain, that there is no religion in defamation, as 
that there is “no religion without loyalty.” Does our correspondent imagine, that because “ Chris- 
tian observers” ought to be, and we are bold to say «ve, sincerely and devotedly loyal, they are to 
approve of every thing, however un-Christian, which any man who chooses to call himself loyal, may 
chance to say or do? Are Sabbath-breaking, and scurrility, and libelling, consecrated, because thes 
happen to be emploved oa the one side rather than the other of a question? And does our correspon- 
dent think that these delectable privileges are to be confined to conscientious, and respectable, and 
Christian, and loyal men? ; 

Amicus Pauperum, in reference to a suggestion in our Number for August, page 501, “ wishes for sufli- 
cient information Dow to establish savings banks in small country parishes,” and fears that “ even in 
a villave containing upwards ofa thousand inhabitants, the receipts would not be sufficient to pur- 
chase into the stocks, or to pay the expenses of conducting.” Our correspondent greatly overrates 
both the trouble and expense of the machinery. Let two or three respectable persons become trustees, 
and receive the savings of their neighbours, and transmit them periodically to the next savings-bank. 
This is the most simple and economical plan; but if no savings-bank exists within a convenient dis- 
tance, Jet the trustees employ a broker in London to invest in the funds in their name whatever sums 
they collect, and to receive the dividends upon them, and re-invest these immediately, tillthe sum has 
accumulated sufficiently to be sold out and invested, if thought proper, in savings-bank debentures. At 
is not by establishing one or two savings-banks in a county, but by localizing them in every district 
and villave, that the great object of them can be adequately attained. If but five pounds can be collected, 
thatsum is better than nothing: itis probably so much rescued from improvidence and waste, if not 
from vice ; and the habits of frugality and seli-denial, induced by the effort, operate beneficially pen 
individuals and on society, and are very closely connected, not only with their tempural, but wit» 
their moral, and even their religious welfare. 











































